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CONTEMPORARY .COMMENTARY 


» A series of monthly contributions sponsored by the Unservile State Group 


In the present issue we welcome a discussion between Michael Fogarty 
and Nancy Seear, both members of the Group, on the Liberal 
definition of justice in wage policy. In the October number Arthur 
Seldon will analyse the pension plans of the three political parties. 


THE JUST WAGE 
. By MIcHAEL P. Focarrty, 


Professor of Industrial Relations, University College, Cardiff 


USTICE between employer and employee over pay centres round two 

| principles. The first is that of equal pay for equal ability. This is 
something more than equal pay for equal work. What an employer 
spays for directly is the work done, not the ability of the man who does it. 
But it is in the interest of consumers, employers, and employees alike that 
ability should not be wasted. It should be spread between jobs so that 

— equal ability is used on work of equal value and earns equal pay. If 

~~ |}employees themselves are questioned, this is what they instinctively feel to 

_ ‘be right. The cruder frauds against the rule of equal pay for equal ability 

=el | belong, like the grocers who put sand in the sugar, to the more and more 

ls of |}remote past. Reputable firms do not today fiddle the time-sheets, cook the 
fan, |\piecework records (the miners’ unions were built up largely on this issue), 

_ lor chisel the recognized rate for a job. But our pay structure is still riddled 

Free |,with monopolies, accidental, customary, or formally agreed, which ensure 

‘rp. |) that some shall get more than their ability is worth and others less. 

a There is first of all the sex monopoly. In the public services by 1961 
iwomen will be getting the same rates as men, job for job. I doubt whether 
ven then they will have the same opportunity as men to be promoted to 

y wiltfthe better jobs. But private industry and commerce has not got as far even 

| jas equal job rates. Women clerks earn, grade for grade, 25-35 per cent less 

AIRS than men. Women personnel managers earn 20-40 per cent less. Women 

manual workers earn 40-50 per cent less, averaging all grades together; this 

~ 3793#ePresents the difficulty women still have in getting skilled or supervisory 

___—|jobs, as well as different rates for jobs at the same level. There is a 

2S — in men’s and women’s ability to work. But I do not think 

a nyone today will argue that it is great enough to justify earnings 

iting) ifferences as big as this. It has simply been taken for granted that men 

sported Pught to earn more than women, and by custom and agreement the labour 
ashe market has been rigged to make sure that they do. 
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There is also an age monopoly. In manual work and in the fre 


l 
professions, among doctors and lawyers for instance, earnings rise toi) ¢ 
peak at the prime of life and then drop towards retirement. In salarieij 1 
work there is no drop; clerks and managers go up to a plateau and stick? t 
there. Is there some magic about salaried work that lets those who do i v 
flourish in their prime right up to the date of retirement? There is not} ¥ 
There is only a custom by which old men past their best sit on up Ik 
the best jobs, blocking others’ access to them; whereas when th! K 
general practitioner’s powers begin to slip a younger partner or competita ©! 
can begin to capture patients who might have gone on the old man’s lis.> ! 
There is a class monopoly. One of the most remarkable things about th a 
British pay structure, and indeed most others, is the rigidity of a a] 
between grades. The craftsman’s differential over the labourer seems tp 
have been pretty much the same from the Middle Ages to the 1914-19lf it 
war. It froze again from the 1920’s to 1939, and again since 1949. We do 
not, unfortunately, publish the salaries of top executives in this country t 
but the Americans do. One fact that emerges is that the relation betwee: Ps 
the earnings of the three top men in a typical American corporation | gr 
identically the same now as in 1929. In this country differentials in th 
Civil Service or among officers in the Forces are back pretty much to thei” on 
1938 level. In general, though white-collar jobs slipped during the 193%) 
1945 war relative to manual jobs, they have kept their differentials to®, 4: , 
great extent among themselves. Once again one has to ask: can thig 
astonishing stability of differentials, broken only by the two world wary ,, 
be the result of natural forces alone—of equal opportunity for all to trait 
for and take the job in which they can do best? And the answer is agailj 
“‘no.”’ What has happened is that at any time it tends to be assumed thay 
craftsmen, or doctors, or generals or professors ought to earn so much pe j, 
cent more than the grade below them. Rates are fixed accordingly, 4 te 
recruitment into each trade or profession is managed to that the num Our 
in each shall be no more than can be employed at those rates. Key 
There is a regional monopoly. The most generally recognized region: poss 
differential, the London differential, does not reflect any greater skill 09 44, 
the part of London workers or competence of their employers. It reflecy;, . 
rather the incompetence of the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Housitj ¢,,,, 
and Local Government, and till recently of the London County Councl fp, 
Work in London costs more, to the loss of the consumer and taxpaye/ corr, 
because plants and offices which have no economic need to be there haW¥ it, g 
been allowed to crowd in and expand, increasing congestion, adding to t# ta,;, 
cost of living, and straining the labour market. capit: 
There is another rather curious monopoly of piece-workers against tim highe 
workers. It is traditionally assumed in many trades—some, like a 
clothing trades, are more rational—that a piece-worker “‘ought” to eafcapitz 
15 per cent, 25 per cent, or even 334 per cent more than a time-work ploug 
This seems to be justified by the fact that, whereas piece-workers commot{ capita 
do a fair day’s work, semi-skilled and unskilled time-workers often do otn w, 
half as much. But actually this is no justification at all. The differet¢simp}y 


fi 


er 


; 
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fre? lies not in the ability or goodwill of the time-worker but in the competence 
to:| of management. If time-workers work below their true capacity, the fault 
ariei) normally lies with management, which has failed to plan time-work with 
stick? the care normally given to piece-work or, perhaps, to transfer to piece- 
do it} work jobs that would be done better that way. The assumption that piece- 
- not) workers “ought” to earn so much more is simply a rationalization of care- 
yn int lessness. To sum up: in matters of pay we have not been Keynesian enough; 
. th! Keynes’s point was that in judging a price, such as a wage, it is never 
enough to take the surrounding conditions for granted and ask if the price 


etitor ; . . . 
s list) is a fair adjustment to them; you must also consider whether you might 
it the 8et a better result by changing the surrounding conditions. His own great 


ntialy application of this was of course to unemployment. Do not, he said, simply 
me consider individual firms and workers struggling with unemployment, 
ms (i remember that there may be structural biases in the economy which bring 
19H it about that, however rationally individuals behave, their actions add up to 
Ne ae) a catastrophe such as mass unemployment. Exactly this point applies also 
UNITY to pay; our pay structure is shot through with structural biases, traditional 
asain assumptions about the right relations between regions or grades or age- 
100 4 groups or men and women. Recruitment, training, and the whole structure 
in tht of the labour market are fiddled— usually unconsciously, by the working of 
) thet’ ‘custom rather than formal decision—to make these assumptions work out. 
1939 We need today to do for pay and manpower very much what Keynes 
. ty did for the national income; to stop looking at the detailed adjustments 
nt ) and consider the situation overall. For each firm, industry, and region we 
wal) reed a manpower budget based on these questions: 
) tratr (1) what abilities are available or potentially available in the work force? 
; agalll (2) what is the value of different jobs in terms of the service they provide 
d that for consumers, or could provide under varying conditions? Pe 
, (3) given (1) and (2), what changes in the job structure—the distribution of 
ich pee industry between regions, the techniques used by individual firms—are needed 
y, ani] to ensure that the abilities available are used in such a way that equal ability 
‘umbel can earn equal pay and that each grade of ability earns the highest pay possible? 
Our present methods of negotiating wages and salaries are essentially pre- 
_ Keynesian. They are designed to make the price of labour as fair as 
egion possible under given conditions, but not to consider the surrounding con- 
Kill 04 ditions themselves. We have today to adapt these, as is already happening 
refle ina number of fields of both manual and office work, to handle the 
Lousilf structural issue as well. 
‘ounch, Employees can of course be paid the share of the national income that 
xpayeY corresponds to the value of their work only if capital takes no more than 
re it share. The return on capital varies more than that on labour. But, 
3 tO} taking one year with another, there is a standard, conventional return on 
capital which has not changed since at least 1870. This return is much 
st Saline 15 per cent on capital employed in the industrial and 
certafcommercial sector—than is needed merely to pay for the services of the 
to eafcapital used. Exploitation? Nothing of the kind. The point is that 
work¢i ploughed back earnings are and always have been a major source of new 
mmotfcapital, and without high profit margins a great deal of the capital we live 
do 0M} n would simply not have been there. The principle is illustrated most 
fferensimply and crudely by the football industry. League football clubs 
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deliberately, openly, and with all due process of law confiscate a large part’ 
of the earnings of star footballers, on the ground that without this con 4, 
fiscation the clubs (without which, after all, the footballers would not k 
employed at all) would not have the resources to survive. Industry ha, 
been doing the same thing more subtly for much longer, and on a much» 
bigger scale. If employees want to see the return on capital reduced to the ¢ 
minimum really necessary, and their own earnings increased correspond-+ t, 
ingly, they must be prepared to take over the responsibility which the y; 
owners of industry now discharge for accumulating new capital. It can be yw, 
done. Through funded pension schemes, house purchase, co-ownership, }, 
the unit trust movement, and in half a dozen other ways employees’ con- pa 
tribution to saving and investment can be, and is beginning to be, raised top, 
the point at which industry no longer needs to exaggerate its profit margins, TI 
in the interests of self-finance. It is just in the last few years, since I suppos ca, 
about 1952 or 1953, that we have begun to move fast in that direction. ad 
The second great principle governing justice between employer and th, 
employee is that of the Living Wage. What is meant by a living wage i: jot 
one of the darkest questions in all the theory of pay, and this is not the | 
place to try to cast light upon it. Let me simply note that a living wage que 
however it may be defined, must include two elements. The first is that’ of 
it is a stable wage, a wage on which a household can rely, and on which gue 
a stable, customary, standard of living can be built up. The second is tha hoy 
in or associated with it there must be provision for future contingencies 4) jt s 
well as for current expenditure; for times of old age, illness, or heavy family to | 
responsibilities, and for saving and investment. seri 
There is a traditional contrast between the careful clerk, with his steady_ pari 
salary, and the manual worker, the proletarian, who lives without a cart way 
for the morrow because he does not know what it will bring. This contrast’ ope 
is still surprisingly alive. In its cost of living enquiry for 1953-4 the accc 
Ministry of Labour contrasted the spending pattern of clerks’ and manual to, 
workers’ families at what was then the national average level of £10 to £14 bala 
a week. The clerks turned out to spend more on furnishing and other hea 
consumer durables, on buying a house or a car, on education, medical T' 
service, and life insurance. The manual workers paid more for food, drink¢ Wag 
tobacco, betting, cinemas, and Christmas clubs. There was a time when “Th 
this difference of security was, if not accepted, at any rate tolerated from PO 
the manual workers’ side, and even made the basis of a certain philosophy effici 
of life. But this is less and less so today. Workers of all grades now rightl} repls 
want a life that includes long-term commitments, and a scale of earning} Profi 
that makes this possible. Py 
But, though the gross insecurity of 20 or 30 years ago has gone, im 
stability of manual workers’ earnings is still very much with us. A docl 


empl 
that 


; : ; th 
worker’s or a steelworker’s earnings may easily vary in the ratio of two ea 
three to one between the best and the worst weeks of the year. AndW.. - 


, ; aan 
have been reminded rather sharply in the last year or two of the possibiliti a : 


that still remain of redundancy, short time, and reduced overtime or Pies nites 
work earnings. Two main sorts of action are required. 
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The first is to abolish unemployment. I do not mean to abolish dis- 
patt’ missals, which is neither desirable nor practicable. And I agree that the 
col: economy probably cannot adapt quickly enough to prevent occasional 
it be small pockets of localized unemployment; location of industry policy is not 
has and probably cannot be precise enough for that. But cyclical unemploy- 
nuch| ment now exists only in so far as the government of the day wishes to 
> the’ create or tolerate it. And the state of being unemployed in the interval 
jond- between two jobs can and should be abolished altogether. That sort of 
1 the unemployment has never existed on any great scale for white-collar 
in be workers, because of their terms of employment. A typist may lose her job, 
ship, put she is probably on a month’s notice. Before the month is out she will 
col: have a new job and need never register for unemployment pay. Firms are 
ed to more and more extending staff terms of employment to manual workers. 
irgims, The Liberal report on Redundancy has proposed that this process be 
pos’ carried to its logical conclusion and that all employees be guaranteed 

adequate terms of notice, with time off on full pay to seek new jobs during 
' ané the period of notice. If these proposals were applied, unemployment during 
ge i§ job-changing would for all practical purposes be a thing of the past. 
t the We also need measures to stabilize wages even where there is no 
wage, question of unemployment. There are two possible lines of advance, both 
s that’ of which should be used. One is to extend the established principle of the 
which guaranteed week. If a guarantee is to be effective in stabilizing what the 
s tha housewife has to spend—and that after all is what the guarantee is for—- 
ies &! jt should extend to actual normal earnings in an actual normal week, not 
amily to nominal base rates (or a fraction of them) in a nominal week which 
serves merely as a starting-point for calculating overtime. In some 
steady particularly unstable trades—the docks might be a case in point—a better 
a car’ way might be to create a wage stabilization account for each worker, 
ntrast Operated rather like PAYE. A man’s earnings would be paid into his 
-4 the account each week, and from it he would draw a steady amount equivalent 
vanual to, say, 90 per cent of his expected average earnings over a year. The 
to £14 balance could be settled quarterly or half-yearly, or just before times of 
other heavy family spending such as Christmas or the summer holidays. 
1edical There are those who would like to saddle us with deliberately unstable 
drinke Wages and salaries as a means of attracting staff to where they are needed. 
when ’ The flexibility of relative wages,”’ said the Cohen Committee in their first 
1 from Teport, “‘is the main means on which we must rely for ensuring the most 
ysophy efficient distribution of the country’s labour force.” To this one can only 
ntl ply rudely that it isn’t. Buying labour by bidding up rates is an un- 
4 Profitable business, liable to end with everyone having the same number of 
employees he started with, only paying more for them. If one set of 
.. employers bids up rates, others will certainly have to match them; but 
ne, if ti ‘ 
A dod that is no reason for encouraging the first lot to start. The last word on 
on the doctrine of “flexible relative wages” was said in 1958 in the earthy and 
sal ya lty report of the Ministry of Defence’s Advisory Committee on Recruit- 
«are g (Grigg Committee), certain passages of which (especially those on the 
ibility rt of buying “‘Queen’s bad bargains’’) all members of the Cohen Com- 
r Plnittee should be required to learn by heart. 


rig 
urning! 
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Provision for future contingencies—fringe benefits if supplied through tT 
employers, social services if through the State or voluntary associations—" o, 
raises some very big issues, both financial and political. The scale of these pg 
benefits is of course already vast. It was reckoned for 1955, in a sample of yw 
British industries, that employers’ contributions alone were adding 10-15 pa 
per cent to wages'and 20-25 per cent to salaries. As for State benefits, a| en 
man with three children of school age, living in a council house and making fo, 
normal use of the National Health Service, may be drawing benefits in‘ 
cash and kind, on these three grounds alone, of around £8 a week; this Or 
compares with average operatives’ earnings of about £13. And yet a first th: 
question is whether the provision of fringe benefits and social services is de 
even now great enough. The State benefits—unemployment pay, sick pay, dis 
above all old age pension—at present run for a married couple around ne 
30-35 per cent of normal operatives’ earnings. This is hardly a figure that 4 prc 
will let a family keep up its normal standard of life. Figures of 50 per cent’ syt 
or 65 per cent are now being named in discussion of improved pensions or nor 
supplementary sick or unemployment pay. But I do not see myself that we: live 
can be satisfied with less than 80 per cent; with, in the case of the longer. | 
term benefits, an escalator clause to keep payments at that percentage of We 
current earnings. fixi 

The idea, for instance, that an old age pensioner needs only half or a ‘ow 
third of his former income rests on a view of old age that is hopelessly emy 
out of date. Old people, it used to be thought, need little because they will and 
die soon, and their furniture and even their clothes will last their time.’ dec 
But today the old live obstinately on, and need new television sets and cats mai 
like everyone else. Old people are less ready than they used to be to retire asp. 
quietly into a corner and die away. They insist on being active, which costs proy 
money. And they are less certain than in the past to have sons and or t 
daughters in the next street to lend a hand, financially and otherwise. Lord and 
Beveridge once suggested that an elderly couple might get by on five orIt c 
ten per cent less income than a couple of earning age with the man un-citiz 
employed; if the unemployed man’s benefit was 80 per cent of earnings, Stat 
the pensioner’s would be around 75 per cent. But I think myself (after all, adm 
I too hope to be old one day) that we should settle for a flat 80 per cent dire: 
all round. eppr 

Family allowances, also, are only a fraction of what they need to be. \toda 
If a family of, say, three children is to have even approximately the same servi 
standard of life as a single person, budget studies show that it needs twice conc 
to three times as much income. With six children it needs three or four If 
times as much. In cash terms, if a single man is taking home after deduc-done 
tions £12 a week, a family of three children needs upwards of £24 and 'dmi 
one of six children at least £36. indus 

Who is to pay for fringe benefits and social services, and (what is notfion 
necessarily the same thing) who is to administer the funds? In the 1940’shnit { 
we went mainly for State benefits. More recently individual insurance andsickn 
occupational benefits have been coming up fast. Which way are we to turn? ¥estm 
The easiest of the two questions is the first. Here and now, fringe benefitstduca 
and social services are paid for mainly by those who benefit from them.) inc 
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ough | This is elementary economics where the payment takes the form of a charge 
MS— on industry. If an employer has to pay a contribution, that contribution 
thes: becomes, for the purpose of deciding how many are to be employed and on 
le of what terms, a part of pay like any other; employment and rates of direct 
10-15 pay adjust themselves so that the charge does not in the end fall on the 
its, 4. employer. Colin Clark has shown that State social services also are paid 
aking for essentially by the same people who get their benefit. 
its in* But though beneficiaries can pay (for they are doing it now) is it right? 
_ this Or should there be a bigger element of redistribution? I am certain myself 
| first that beneficiaries ought to pay. Professor Galbraith is right: to tie up the 
es is development of fringe benefits and social services with the vertical re- 
pay, distribution of income is to prejudice it in a way that we neither want nor 
ound need. I do not say that there should be no aid out of general taxation or 
> that yprofits. But it should be kept, apart from grants to cover the barest 
‘cent subsistence, for those who have honestly tried to help themselves. The 
ns Of normal rule is that the liberal man, the responsible citizen, can and should 
at we: live of his own. 
mget- He should not only live on what is his, he should also administer it. 
ge of We have in British industrial relations certain well-established rules for 
fixing pay. The responsibility lies first with the individual, who chooses his 
or 4 own career and employer, or if himself an employer chooses his own 
lessly employees. Secondly, it lies with co-operative associations of employers 
y will and employees who, taking account of the results of millions of individual 
time. decisions as reflected in the labour market, standardize and stabilize the 
1 caf’ main lines of the pay structure and take care of the wider and long-run 
retifé aspects for which individuals cannot always allow. Thirdly, the State 
costs provides a legal framework for this process, helps it by advice, conciliation, 
; andor the national interchange of information through the labour exchanges, 
Lord and fills gaps or whips in the laggards with wages councils or factory acts. 
ve of Jt comes in as an Educational State, whose aim is to train and help the 
n un-citizens to do what they need for themselves, rather than an Executive 
nings, State which aims to provide services directly on its own. These rules are 
er all,admirable, and apply as much to fringe benefits and social services as to 
r centdirect pay. In the 1940’s we went too far towards the Executive State 
approach; social services tended to become centralized in the State. But 
10 be.|today we are getting back to the idea that the management of social 
same services, as of wages, needs to be done as close as possible to the people 
twice concerned. 
r four If the educational approach is to be applied, there are four things to be 
leduc-done. First, we must decide on the level at which each service is best 
4 anddministered. Decisions on services such as housing, education, or non- 
industrial health are best made by individual families or through co-opera- 
is nottion within each local community. But the firm or industry is the natural 
1940’stnit for co-operation to provide unemployment pay, industrial injuries and 
e andgickness pay. pensions, family allowances, and advice on savings and in- 
turn?¥estment. These are the natural “fringe” benefits. Secondly, we have to 
enefitstducate people to appreciate the educational approach. This may be easier 
them.4: industry, where co-operative methods are well established, than in the 
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family and community services such as education or health where the 
Executive State has made its greatest inroads. 
the necessary institutions at each level. 
the flow of incomes so that each family can conveniently find the money for 
the services it needs, or the premiums to insure for them, as and when it 


Thirdly, we have to create’ 
And, fourthly, we have to arrange 


The great need is for a good scheme of family allowances. 
allowances were raised to the level just suggested, heads of families could ' 
without difficulty pay full premiums for pensions or medical or sickness 
insurance, and the cost of their housing and their children’s schools. And 
if the scheme were skilfully handled they need pay no more for their fringe 
benefits or social services than they are already paying in taxes and social 
insurance contributions now. There are three steps to such a scheme: 


(1) In this country a premium of one-seventh of earnings to a—preferably | 
occupational—family savings fund would entitle a man, actuarially speaking, to* 
family allowances on a scale sufficient to double his take-home pay if he had 
three dependent children and treble it if he had six. 

(2) This would make it possible for even the family man to pay the full cost, 
of services at present subsidized by the State, such as education, National Health, 
and moreover to pay for these services at the improved levels 


suggested above. 
This in turn would make it possible to reduce the taxes out of which 


State and other public services are at present financed and so to put back into, 
people’s pockets what they need to pay their premiums to the family savings 


There remains the issue of which we have heard most in the last few 
years, the relation of pay to the national income, and particularly to in, 
A Just Wage means a wage that serves the common good, an 
therefore one that is among other things consistent with the total resources 
is the key phrase. A contract 
for pay is a matter first and foremost of justice between an employer and 
an employee, not of helping the Chancellor of the Exchequer to get the: 
balance of payments right. The relation of wages or salaries to the national 
income is a by-product of millions of detailed decisions in which the mair 
consideration is and must be justice between the parties to each case. We 
can try to steer these decisions in the right direction. We can offer advice, 
such as that a cut in prices or profits is more in the public interest than a 
wage increase, or that an increase that exceeds the reasonable rate of, 
increase of the national income per head, though not automatically un- 
justified, does automatically need to be justified. We can remind those who 
fix pay that our methods of job evaluation and pay negotiation are stil 
rough and ready, and that to make an issue out of every little anomal) 
leads only to creating an endless sequence of new anomalies, which leads 
straight into inflation. We can put a little pressure on by deflation; but onl) 
a little, or the result will be (as in these last three years) stagnation. In the 
last resort it would be possible for the State to fix a limit, if not to the 
nominal wage and salary bill, then at least to the total of take-home pay. 
A percentage tax on wages and salaries is a well-established institution in 
Such a tax can easily be stepped up so as to ensure tha 


of the country. But “among other things” 


other countries. 


even if some particular section of earners benefits by an unjustified paj 
increase, earners as a whole do not. 


This might be a rather effective way 
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of bringing home to those who make pay claims that what a claimant gets 
comes out of his neighbour’s pocket. 

But the core of the issue of relating pay to the national income is the 
individual pay settlement. Get that right—ensure, in particular, that each 
employee is paid as precisely as possible according to the value of his 
ability in the labour market as a whole—and two things will happen. The 
anomalies that give rise to repeated pay claims will be removed. And there 
may be some hope of a climate of confidence in which the advice of 
national authorities on how to keep pay within the limits of the national 
income will be listened to. 

Confidence and co-operation are the crux of the matter. We are trying 
to run our economy to very precise limits, much more precise than in the 
past, with full employment for all, a stable balance of payments, steady 
progress, and also steady prices. We can expect to make the precise and 
constant adjustments needed to do this only on a basis of co-responsibility 
unlimited. We need teamwork between all the different interest groups and 
all the levels at which decisions are made about pay, from the family up 
to the State. And we can expect to get this only if, at each point where 
decisions are made, all relevant items go on to the agenda—prices, profits, 
and human relations as well as wage rates or salaries—and if every party 
that has an interest in these items has an effective voice. Our path towards 
co-responsibility in this country is by way, not of co-determination on the 
German model, but of collective bargaining and joint consultation, which 
in its maturer forms becomes co-decision. But the form of the machinery 
does not matter. What does matter is that really precise and satisfying 
decisions about pay can be reached only if pay is treated as what in fact 
it is, one aspect of the total policy of each firm and industry and of the 
economy as a whole, and if those who take part in decisions about pay 
policy have their full voice in policy on prices or profits as well. 


A COMMENT 
By NANcy SEEAR, 


Lecturer in Social Science and Administration, London School of 
Economics 


N attacking the existing pattern of wages in this country Professor 
| Fogarty is concerned with two distinct problems: the factors which 

enable particular groups of people to corner part of the labour market 
to their own great advantage, and the different but related question of the 
way in which wage differentials should, in fact, be determined. With a 
good deal of his onslaught on privileged groups it is easy to agree. In his 
consideration of differentials, however, he raises issues that are far more 
controversial. He assumes as self-evident that the level of pay should be 
related to “ability” and that it is possible both to identify the abilities 
available and to determine the value of different jobs in terms of the service 
they provide to consumers. He believes that from these elements a wage 
structure can be deliberately built. But this theory is yet another example 
of the illusion common to all who believe it is possible and right to exorcize 
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from wage determination the fluctuations and instabilities that flow from 
the forces of supply and demand in the labour market. To Professor 
Fogarty, as to Professor Wootton, there should be some morally right 
and fair way of finding what should be paid and this should not be 
altered and distorted by the chances and changes of the market. Yet this 
conception of the unjustifiable variability of wages is surely the flaw in the 
whole argument in favour of an ascertainable just wage. Professor Fogarty 
says, at the beginning of his discussion, that the employer pays for the 
work done, not for the ability of the man who does it. This is equally true 
of the consumer. Whatever is meant by “ability”, consumers will not pay 
a penny for it, nor are they under any moral obligation to do so, unless the 
ability is used to produce goods the consumer wants. If Old Father William 
really could balance an eel on the end of his nose he certainly had rare 
ability, but since his market was unlikely to extend beyond a row of 
hypnotized small boys it is improbable he would be paid very much for it. 

The same fallacy appears in Professor Fogarty’s belief that the value 
of different jobs is something that can and should be pre-determined by 
the groups of people who would draw up his manpower budgets. Professor 
Fogarty clearly does not mean that an intelligent guess should be made as 
to what consumers will, in fact, want. This, after all, is what the Market 
Research people spend their lives doing now, and which already determines 
the demand for labour. What he really wants is to give power to these 
groups to lay down the value consumers ought to attach to particular kinds 
of service. But the perennial worry of the seeker after an agreed just wage 
is that the consumer, the low fellow, tends to want such frightful things, 
to be an absolute sucker for the advertiser’s ramp, and to attach low values 
to obviously worthy activities. The cure for this, however, does not lie in 
attempting to force on the consumer standards he does not possess. What 
right has any of us to impose our values on other people? The task is the 
far more difficult one of convincing the public by persuasion and education 
to change its values. If large numbers of people were lying awake at night 
worrying about crime, probation officers’ pay would rise, their recruitment 
increase, and their case loads fall pretty quickly. It is only too true that 
the treasure goes where the heart is, and the scale of pay reflects the values 
in the hearts of consumers, not on their lips. To change this needs a long 
slow pressure of education, and the revival, perhaps, of the Quaker idea 
of the stewardship of wealth. 

The real trouble is not that consumer demand leads to fluctuations in 
wage levels, but that, as Professor Fogarty argues in the first part of his 
analysis, particular groups of people are able to distort the labour market 
in their own interest. What is needed is not a schedule of abilities and of 
the appropriate wages to be attached to these varying abilities, nor a pre- 
determined scale of jobs valuable to the consumer, but an all-out attempt 
to see that no obstacles are put in the way of a man who is willing and 
able to meet the consumer’s demand, whatever the nature of the ability 
which is required to do so. If we really focused our attention on this aspect 
of the problem some revolutionary results would follow. First and fore- 
most, many of these limitations spring from inadequate educational 
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opportunities. If we really believed it was essential that no child should be 
restricted in development for lack of good education, then the outcry 
against the size of classes would overcome all obstacles in the way of 
improved staffing. There is no lack of knowledge. We are all aware that a 
child does not get the same chance in a large class as in a small one. We 
know, but we do not really care enough to do anything about it. 

Again, the right choice of job is of supreme importance if youngsters 
are to have an opportunity to prepare for the most rewarding work, but 
do we really regard the Youth Employment Service as one of the most 
essential social services, for which a Youth Employment Officer needs 
training, status, pay and time if he is to do the job properly? If we accepted 
the simple justice of the demand that no-one should be artificially prevented 
from getting a job he is competent and willing to hold, we would surely be 
training our guns on both the open and the subtle devices which give 
particular limited groups of people a monopoly or a near monopoly in 
many occupations. The familiar restrictions on entry into apprenticeship 
for skilled trades cry out for action, but so do the less obvious tactics of 
many professional bodies who would be hard put to it to demonstrate that 
their entrance and examination requirements are all essential in relation 
to the work to be done. Of course it is desirable that these organizations 
should work to establish high standards among their members. This is 
their most important function. But it should also be somebody’s business 
to see that qualifications necessary to improve the level of work in an 
occupation are not confused with hurdles erected to restrict the number 
of entrants, and so force up the price of practitioners. If we attacked the 
problem of wage differentials from this end, some remarkable adjustments 
in wage differentials would take place within a decade. 

In the second half of his article Professor Fogarty discusses the part 
that social security payments play in maintaining a reasonable standard of 
living, and raises a number of interesting and controversial points. One 
of his strongest recommendations is for increased family allowances. He 
makes the obvious but, in many quarters, still unpopular point that there 
is a vast difference between the standard of living of single people and of 
family people with the same income. But Professor Fogarty seems to wish 
to meet this difficulty in a manner inconsistent with the general argument 
in this part of his article. He is in favour of people making provision for 
themselves wherever possible rather than the extension of State aid. With 
this there is no quarrel at all. But in the case of families he wishes to deal 
with the situation by a big increase in State family allowances. There is 
good reason for arguing that this is not the best method. We are far too 


_ inclined to develop schemes under which the State extracts money out of 


\ 
$ 


one trouser pocket only to put it back in the other with a deduction en 
route for administrative expenses. Wherever possible it is better for the 
State to refrain from taxing people, rather than to tax them and then return 
the small change. It is surely time we realized that, since income tax is 
meant to be related to capacity to pay, it is quite ridiculous to tax a married 
couple as if they were one person, save only for the small concession of 
the wife’s allowance. If, instead, the income of man and wife were 
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aggregated and divided by two, each paying tax as if they were single 





people, then a long overdue act of redistribution between the single and ’ 


the married would be very simply effected, without any further extension 
of the dependence of the family on the benevolence of the State. 

It is not Professor Fogarty’s goals that are unacceptable, but the routes 
he chooses to travel to reach them. 


SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOLS 


HOUGH I am writing about Secondary Modern Schools this is neither 
i an apologia nor an exposure. It is a reminder of a few facts about 

the schools which educate the majority of the nation’s children. 
Three-quarters of all children of secondary age attend Secondary Modern 
Schools. What kind of children are they? All kinds? No, not quite all 
kinds, but many more kinds than enter into the calculations of those who 
think of Modern Schools as merely repositories for the non-academic. It 
is a common illusion to suppose that children are made in three models 
like motor cars—de luxe, standard and utility. Educational writers sub- 
stitute the words bright, average and backward, as if all the “bright” 
children romp through Grammar Schools while the “average” children 
pursue a “practical”? education in Modern School woodwork shops and 
the “‘backwards” are all packed off to Special Schools to enjoy individual 
attention and all the latest methods. Such is not the case. Children are 
individuals. In intelligence and aptitude they range through every shade. 
It is the width of this range which presents the Secondary Modern School 
with its special problem for it is dealing with children from the near- 
illiterate to the Grammar School border-line case. This poses social as 


well as educational problems. Facts of heredity and environment make it 


likely that the child who passes the 11-plus examination will have come 
from a home where education matters. Children from grossly unstable 
homes are unlikely to enjoy the background of general knowledge, culture 
and security which is so important for examination success. Such children 
almost inevitably form part of the Modern School intake. Only a minute 
proportion find places in Special Schools. Thus it is wrong to view the 
Modern School as a school which deals with one “type” of child. It is in 
reality more like a Comprehensive School shorn of a small percentage of 
its abler children. Grammar School teachers would hotly deny that their 
pupils are of a “type” but they clearly form a more cohesive category 
than the variegated Modern School population. 

Let us glance at a typical Modern School in a mixed industrial and 
suburban area. Where strenuous efforts have been made to introduce a 
school uniform a good proportion of the children will be wearing it and, 
in general appearance, will thus differ little from Grammar School children, 
except that Modern School boys put up a stouter resistance to the cap 
and tie. But all but a few Modern Schools will contain a substantial 
number of children whose parents care little for standards of dress and 
who pack off their children attired in an assortment of jeans, sweaters, 
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windcheaters, check shirts and leather jackets. Whether or not you approve 
of this emancipation from uniformity you are immediately faced with an 
outward and visible sign of the differences which divide the Modern School 
from the Grammar School. And the greater the physical proximity of the 
two types of school the more obvious such a difference becomes. Dress 
is however a superficial difference. It is the range of attainment of the 
Modern School intake which is so striking. In a fair-sized school perhaps 
120 new pupils of 11 years old arrive from the Primary Schools. They 
will generally be divided into four “‘streams”’ according to reports received 
from their previous schools. The “A” stream form will contain those who 
just missed getting into a Grammar School. In some subjects they appear 
to be completely capable of following a Grammar School course, but they 
probably show some weakness in one of the basic subjects, English or 
Arithmetic. But on the whole they are lively, responsive children and 
certainly they are literate and readily teachable. “‘B” stream children, 
though generally able to write reasonably coherent English, often show a 
marked lack of retentive power. Teaching must be repetitive. Response is 
slower; interests narrower. 

The “C” form will be very much of a mixture. There will be stolid, 
but unenterprising types, dreamy types, scatterbrain types, slow-on-the- 
uptake types as well as children who converse intelligently but who un- 
accountably lack verbal or numerical aptitude in written work. The “C” 
form will also almost certainly contain a few children from “difficult” 
homes, children who lack love and attention and whose outlook and 
responses are distorted as a result. Lastly there is the ““D” class, known 
by a variety of names, but presenting the same problem, the problem of 
near-illiteracy. A few will go through their Secondary School lives scarcely 
able to master the skill of elementary reading. The eccentricities of English 
spelling will appear to them as difficult as getting to the moon. Commas 
and fullstops are fiendish devices to fox and iedevil them. Teaching these 
children is a labour of love, a devoted social service which receives scant 
recognition. The Modern School then is not the problem of one “type” 
of child, but of many types. Much is written of incentives such as the 
widespread introduction of G.C.E. courses in Modern Schools. And an 
admirable incentive it is—to a few—but it has nothing to do with the world 
of the ““B” and “‘C”’ streamers. Practical courses may abound, but these 
do not meet the problem of creating an informed and literate electorate in 
a mature democracy. Teachers may be encouraged to equip themselves 
with higher and higher academic qualifications, but this is no answer to the 
need for many more men and women professionally trained to deal with 
“C” and “D” children, a task as skilled and exacting as any in the field 
of higher education. Last but not least let us be done with the patronising 
approach to the problems of Modern Schools. If universal suffrage means 
anything, here lies the future of Britain. As a nation we are acting very 
unwisely if we devote all our attention to the problem of how to skim 
off the top 20 per cent and forget our duty to care about the majority. 


ARTHUR GILES 
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TWILIGHT OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


AST year all the members of the United Nations were invited to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and many responded. In England, 
however, the occasion passed without much notice; and public opinion is 
sceptical about the value of the formulation of fine-sounding principles 


of civil, political, economic and social rights of individual man, without ” 


any obligation of the State to apply them. Hitherto all the efforts which 
have been made during the last ten years to adopt either of two Covenants 
of Human Rights which are designed to give legal form to the general 
principles—the standard of perfection—of the Declaration, and to provide 
international machinery for examination of complaints, put forward by one 
State against another, about denial and violation of rights, have been 
frustrated. It has been otherwise, indeed, with a regional Convention of 
Human Rights, adopted by the Council of Europe at Rome, 1950. That 
Convention follows closely the articles of the draft Covenant of the United 
Nations on civil and political rights, and it provides for a Commission, 
representing all the States in the Council, which has power to examine 
petitions and complaints and has taken action in several cases. One of 
the notable complaints was by Greece against Great Britain, alleging viola- 
tion of human rights of the Greek Cypriots. The Commission endeavours 
in each case to bring about a friendly settlement; and a sub-committee 
of seven members examines the matter. If friendly settlement is not 
obtained, it is required to draw up a report stating its opinion whether the 
facts disclosed a breach of its obligations by the State concerned. The 
Commission can then render a binding decision. 

The Rome Convention of 1950 contemplated the creation of a European 
Court of Human Rights, which should come into being when at least eight 
States of the Council accepted its jurisdiction. Several of the bigger 
Powers, Great Britain among them, were unwilling to opt for the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of such a court, and they cannot be required to let a 
complaint against them be referred to the court. None the less, these coun- 
tries may submit the names of candidates for the court of 15. Last year the 
necessary number of “recognitions” having been received, the Council 
elected the 15 judges, as many as the members of the International Court 
of Justice. Among them is Lord MacNair, who had been President of the 
International Court of Justice and is President of the European Court. In 
the European Council then, as between European States other than those 
behind the Iron Curtain, international machinery for vindicating the rights 
of the individual citizen is adequate. Unfortunately that good regional 
example does not influence the larger world body. It has always to be 
borne in mind that the European nations are a small, if not insignificant, 
minority in the General Assembly and in the organs of the United Nations, 
and can be regularly outvoted by the Asian-African, or the Latin-American 
States, or a combination of them. Moreover, in the sphere of Human 
Rights the position of the Western States has been gravely weakened because 
the U.S.A., the original protagonist of declarations and covenants, and 
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TWILIGHT OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


of international measures of ‘“‘implementation’’—as it is called—has since 
1952 gone back on her idealist policy. She opposes any legally binding 
ad to instrument because she fears that the Cold War will be extended by the 


ersal Communist States into this field. 

jan, Nevertheless, the Human Rights Commission, an organ of the Economic 
a and Social Council of the United Nations, continues to meet every year 
vo ' for a month in Geneva or New York, and to discuss what on the face of it 
hich is an ambitious programme; draft conventions about freedom of information 
aie and the right of asylum, reports of a sub-committee on avoidance of dis- 
sees crimination and the grants of cultural rights to minorities, a declaration on 
vide the rights of the child (supplementing the Universal Declaration of Human 
/ one Rights), the extension to backward countries of technical services of the 
been + United Nations in this field. Some of the 18 members of the Commission, 
yn of notably those who come from the new sovereign States, India, Ceylon— 
That whose representative is the present chairman—and Israel, make valient 
nited efforts to obtain some positive result. The voluntary non-government 
sion, organizations, too, who have consultative status with the Economic and 


mine Social Council and the Commission, and have the right of submitting 


1¢ of | memoranda and a limited right of audience, are untiring in their attempts 

iola- to prod the Commission to action. Yet the hard pounding barely makes 

yours an impression. 

littee Let us consider the happenings at the fifteenth session held in New York 
not in March and April, 1959. The most spectacular subject on the programme 


r the was the declaration on the rights of the child, which had been prepared 
The years ago by the Social Commission, and postponed time and time again. 

This year, however, it was considered and approved; and the text is to be 
pean circulated to governments for their observations. Among other things it 
eight stresses the need of a happy childhood; the child ‘‘shall be given the means 
igger necessary to enable him to develop physically, mentally, morally, spiritually 


)pul- and socially in conditions of freedom and dignity.”” The last article sets 
let a out a Beatitude. “The child should be brought up in an atmosphere which 
oun- Will promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among peoples and 


r the national, racial and religious groups, and aversion for all forms of dis- 
uncil ’ ¢timination.” Another article provides that the child shall receive “‘free 
‘ourt. 4nd compulsory education.”” Much of the charter reproduces what is in 
f the the Universal Declaration; but it may be none the worse for that. 

- In The Commission examined for a second time the draft declaration on 
hose __ the right of asylum. The Universal Declaration includes an article: “‘Every- 
ights one has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
‘onal } Persecution.” That statement, however, is considered too vague, and the 
> be French delegate prepared a new declaration two years ago. The usual 
cant, cautious procedure has hitherto prevented any action while alternative 
ions, ) drafts were proposed. But this year, at least, it was resolved to circulate 
ican | ‘© governments the French draft with an amendment of Iraq. The three 
man | States of the Soviet bloc represented on the Commission, the Soviet Union 
itself, Ukraine and Poland, voted against this innocuous action; but the 
Asian delegates sided with the Western Powers. 
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Another hardy annual in the Commission’s garden is the freedom of 


information. Proposals for more technical aid and for professional training 
of persons in less advanced countries regularly come up. The outcome 
of the discussion this year was a resolution in two parts. The first calls 
on UNESCO to undertake the survey of the problem of providing assistance 
in this field; the second recommends that the forthcoming conference of the 
International Telecommunication Union, to be held this autumn, would 
agree to reduce rates for international press cables. The reference of the 
matter to UNESCO may be useful because that agency has the power of 
doing things which the Commission has not. 

The study of discrimination proceeds at a leisurely pace in several aspects, 
education, religion, employment. Since the Commission last met, a positive 
measure was adopted by the International Labour Organization; a con- 
vention against any discrimination in respect of employment and occupation. 
The recommendation was adopted to increase the membership of the sub- 
committee in view of the large number of new members admitted to the 
United Nations since 1947. The Asian and African States reasonably urge 
that they should have delegates on a body which is intimately concerned 
with one of their problems. 


The last hardy annual, which is examined at every session, has the , 


disarming title “‘Communications”. The term is used for the petitions and 
complaints received in thousands during the year by the Secretariat. By a 
resolution of the Economic and Social Council in its early days the Commis- 
sion is prohibited from taking any action on the complaints, and all that has 
happened at each session is that the Secretary-General circulates a list of 
those received. Last year, on the instance of new members of the Com- 


mission, who were shocked at the apparent mockery of the right to petition, © 


a Commission of seven members was appointed to recommend “‘a procedure 
in handling communications which is better calculated to promote respect 
for the observance of fundamental Human Rights.” The reform which it 
proposed is far from revolutionary and can give only cold comfort to those 
who believe that the United Nations should do something to vindicate its 
claim of promoting respect for Human Rights. It requires the Secretary- 
General to inform the writers of all communications, however addressed, 
that their communications will be handled in accordance with the resolution, 
and he should indicate that the Commission has no power to take any 
action. It is an improvement in courtesy, but not much more. What is 
needed is that the United Nations should devise machinery, such as the 
Council of Europe has contrived to set up, for sifting complaints and 
examining those found to be serious. 

One glimmer of light may be mentioned in conclusion, though it has 
not to do with the meeting of the Human Rights Commission. The 
Canadian Government last year introduced a Bill of Rights for the 
recognition and protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 
It sets out the main principles of the Declaration, and prescribes that all 
laws in force in Canada shall be construed and applied so as not to abrogate 


or infringe any of the rights or freedoms set out in the Bill. The Bill has not § 


yet been passed, but it is some indication that the Universal Declaration 
has influence in one part of the Commonwealth. NORMAN BENTWICH 
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81 
DR. VERWOERD 


HE flowing tide of African nationalism is almost lapping the walls of 

the Union of South Africa in which three million Whites rule ten 

million Blacks. There the irresistible force of Black nationalism 
threatens to meet the immovable body of White supremacy. But as the 
Hour approaches the Man appears. An Afrikaans Horatius has stepped 
forward to keep the bridge against the hordes of Tuscany. Dr. Verwoerd, 
Prime Minister of the Union, has called upon all Afrikaners to make their 
stand. The White settler areas to the north may come to terms with the 
Black masses among whom they dwell. Verwoerd will neither negotiate 
nor compromise. He will fight to the bitter end. He is convinced that he 
is the predestined saviour of the White race at the foot of the African 
continent. 

His accession to the Afrikaner nationalist throne was in itself almost a 
miracle. Unlike his predecessors, General Hertzog, Dr. Malan and Mr. 
Strijdom, he had no personal following of any importance. Unlike them 
he had served no long Parliamentary apprenticeship before becoming 
Prime Minister. His career had indeed been the most spectacular in South 
Africa’s political history. He was not even born in the country. In 1948 


,he was a defeated candidate for the legislature. In 1958 he was Prime 


Minister. And he had only been an elected Member of Parliament for 
four months—before that he was a nominated Senator. Why then did the 
Afrikaners not elect one of the old tried leaders who had for years borne 
the heat and burden of the day? The answer is that they are still at the 
stage of nationalism when the extremist makes the greater appeal. He 
had said: “I am an extreme Afrikaner.”” He had promised the Afrikaners 


‘that they would have their republic much earlier than any other leader had 


dared to suggest. He had enforced the haasskap (mastery) Native policy 
more drastically than his predecessor Strijdom had done for all his bellicose 
speeches. 

Moreover the leaders of the Blacks both within and without the Union 
were adopting a more militant and monitory tone, and there was plainly a 
need for a man able to handle the situation quickly and firmly. Earlier 
‘Prime Ministers had had time in which to deal with the Blacks by a process 
of trial and error. Now there was little time to spare. The country was 
living on an overdraft of time and the limit was near. Verwoerd was 
obviously a man of greater intellectual brilliance than any other Union 
Prime Minister save Smuts; and he had already shown that he was 
prepared to take more positive action than Smuts who had been content 
to make soothing speeches on the Native question and then sit down and 
“let things develop.” Verwoerd was not like that. He had a well-defined 
plan that all could understand, and he was already enforcing it ruthlessly. 
Thus the rank and file of the Afrikaners—especially the extremists in the 
old Boer republics—saw in him the Necessary Man. 

Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd was born in Holland on September 8, 1901. 
At the age of two he was taken to South Africa by his parents. He was a 
— and ambitious lad who played no games and always had a book 
n his hand. His father said that “Henk” considered a matter carefully 
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before making up his mind, and that once he had done so nothing could} 
make him change it. After taking his degree in Psychology at Stellenbosch 
University he studied at the universities of Hamburg, Leipzig and Berlir 
and visited many institutions in Europe and America. On returning t 
South Africa he accepted the newly-founded chair of Applied Psychology 
at Stellenbosch and took part in several investigations into social problems. 
He joined six Stellenbosch professors in a deputation to the Government, 
to protest against the immigration of Jews from Hitler Germany and thus 
gained a reputation for being anti-Semitic. He was drawn more and mort 
into the political field and was elected a member of the Broederbond, the 
secret society aiming at making the Afrikaner the baas in South Africa 
In 1937 an Afrikaans daily paper was launched in Johannesburg t 
reflect the views of the Nationalists. He accepted the position of editor. 
in-chief and made bitter attacks upon the Hertzog-Smuts coalition Govern’ 
ment. During the Second World War, the Johannesburg Star accused his 
paper of distorting the news and making pro-German propaganda. He sue¢ j 
it for libel and lost the case. Mr. Justice Millin said that Verwoerd was not , 
entitled to complain, for “he had allowed his paper to be made a tool d 4 
the Nazis in South Africa and he knew it.”” When the King and Quee ¢ 
visited South Africa in 1946 Verwoerd’s paper never even mentioned theif) }, 
presence in the Union—and this evidence of a fierce anti-Imperialist spirit 
favourably impressed the extreme Afrikaners. At the 1948 general election 4 
he stood as a National Party candidate and was defeated. He was rewarde, 4 
with a seat in the Senate where he led the Government side. Dr. Malat 4 
had come into power on his Native policy called Apartheid (Separation) ,, 
and in 1950 he made Verwoerd Minister of Native Affairs, which man) 4) 
people felt had now become the most important post in the Cabinel ,, 
Verwoerd used it to make himself the most important man in the Govern; }, 
ment after the Prime Minister. St 
Malan retired in 1954 and Strijdom became Prime Minister. Verwoer) gq, 
retained the Native Affairs portfolio and held it for eight years—a longe! p, 
time than anyone else had done—and only gave it up when he becami up 
Prime Minister. He saw that much more was needed than Strijdom’s crud# o¢ 
baasskap policy which deprived the Natives of opportunities and gave them p, 
nothing in return. His plan was to give them nothing in the White areas ,, 
but everything in the Reserves. Almost before anyone realized what ht y, 
was doing he made himself the ruler of a Black empire with ten milliof 
subjects, secured control of the Natives in every phase of life, limited theif ‘ 
sphere of work, restricted their movements, commandeered their Stal# cj. 
and private schools, decided how much they should be taught, and armed ¢, 
himself with arbitrary powers far exceeding those held by any othe? off 
Minister at any time in the history of the Union. Having obtained contrd 5, 
of the entire administrative machine he began to put into force the plaf thy, 
which he was convinced would finally solve the apparently a wit 
problem of the relations of Black and White in the Union. It was # oo, 
divide the country into Black and White areas in which the two races woull ve, 
be free to develop to the full extent of their capacity without the rivalt, mo’ 
inherent in a multi-racial society. has 
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Striidom died in August 1958, and despite the opposition of some 
couli} members of the Cabinet the party caucus elected Verwoerd hoofleier and 
bosch thus he became Prime Minister and was in a stronger position to carry out 
Berlit is ideas. His master plan was revealed in the Promotion of Bantu Self- 
ing © ~=Government Bill which he forced through Parliament by means of the 
r10log) guillotine. The preamble of the measure declares that the Bantu people of 
blems. the Union do not constitute a homogeneous people but are separate 
nmenl; national units on the basis of language and culture, and that it is desirable 
d thus for their welfare and progress that this should be recognized. They are 
MO therefore to be divided into eight national units based on the present Native 
d, the Reserves—which incidentally still form less than 12 per cent of the surface 
Africa of the Union. In these Bantu areas territorial authorities will be set up 
urg with the right to tax their own people, to establish markets, control public 
editor works, allocate trading licences, choose school committees and so on. In 
overn’ each unit a commissioner-general will be appointed to keep in touch with 
ed hit the Union Government. Gradually all European teachers, administrative, 
le suec judicial and agricultural officers will be withdrawn and replaced by qualified 
‘aS 20! and competent Bantu. As the Bantu are to rule themselves in their own 
fool O| homelands their representation in the Union Parliament will be abolished. 
Queet Control of defence, foreign policy, customs, police, etc., will remain in the 
d thei) hands of the Union Government. 

t spilt These Bantu national units were immediately christened Bantustans by 
lectio! the public, though there is nothing in the Government scheme suggesting 
warde, that they can ever become independent States. In explaining his plan for 
Malar the creation of Bantustans, Verwoerd gave what the Afrikaans newspapers 
ration) called a “new look” to the apartheid policy which was eagerly adopted by 
| mally the supporters of the Government. The Afrikaners had for years been 
abinel worried by the attacks made overseas upon their baasskap policy. They 
joverly had been charged with oppressing the Natives and building up a police 

State. Now they heard Verwoerd insisting that the Nationalists were only 
Twoe’ doing what the British Government were doing—and were doing it much 
longé} better. In the Protectorates, he said, the British sent in Whites to build 
becaM wp the territories for the Natives, and this brought about a new problem 
s crud!) of having two communities in the same area—a White one and a Black. 
e thet But the Union Government planned exclusively Native areas in which it 
€ areat could offer the Bantu home rule and unity with their fellow-countrymen 
vhat he working in the Union and also employment on the borders of the Union. 
milliog The Nationalists were delighted with Verwoerd’s ‘‘new look” and felt 
ed the their conscience was now clear. Instead of being oppressors they were 
ir Stal clearly liberators. Far from exploiting the weaker races they were providing 
| arm them with their own homelands and training them to rule themselves 
y othe? efficiently and happily. They could now look the whole world in the face 
contt® and expect commendation instead of contumely. Of course there might be 
he pl three million Bantu working in the Union under strict regulations and 
nsolub} without a say in the governing of the country. But they would be en- 
was " couraged to regard themselves as citizens of the Bantustans. And did not 
S woth Verwoerd predict that after 1987 the Natives in the Union would begin to 
: rival move into the Bantustans? The Transkei, with about one million Natives, 

has already been declared the first Bantustan. 
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Verwoerd’s plan for the creation of Bantustans does not impress the § 
liberalists in the Union or oversea observers. They say bluntly that the 
scheme is simply political eye-wash—a day-dream—an escape into cloud- 
cuckoo-land—a mirage that will disappear on closer approach. The Bishop 
of Johannesburg wrote of the “‘new look” as “the most fantastic excursion m 
into make-believe in this generation.” Alan Paton, the head of the Liberal" | 
Party, declared: “There is no land for it, no money for it, no time for it, , , 
no will for it.” Whatever the world may say, Verwoerd will create his, 
Bantustans and maintain them or fall in the attempt. “Power,” said, 
Béranger, “‘is a bell which prevents those who set it pealing from hearing , 
any other sound.”’ Verwoerd has closed his ears to all arguments against, , 
his scheme. He has made up his mind that the majority of the Whites in » t 
South Africa will support him rather than run the risk of a multi-racial , 
society. He believes that ultimately the bulk of the Natives will see that , 
they would have more opportunities for advancement within the Bantustans_ 
than outside them. r 

Physically and mentally Verwoerd has the attributes of a leader. A, f 
broad-chested man standing over six feet in his socks, he has a shock of P tl 
silver-grey hair and icy-blue eyes. He looks younger than his years and! b 
gives the impression of abounding energy. He can work 12 hours a day and’ o 
never takes a holiday. Somebody once asked him if he ever suffered from  f 
the consequences of strain and worry. “‘No,” he replied, “I do not have C€ 
the nagging doubt of ever wondering whether perhaps I was wrong.” p 
When from all over the world there came protests from educational bodies _ th 
against his policy of barring non-Whites from White universities he said 
publicly that he had “thrown them all into the waste-paper basket.” His? p 
political opponents accuse him of arrogance and of holding Parliament in| ay 
contempt. His secret ambition is said to be to become the first President /’ vi 
of the South African Republic. If it is, there is every likelihood that he} si 
will realize it. C 

Afrikanerdom sees that the time needs a leader. But he must be a leader/ th 
with a mind cast in the Calvinistic mould. The Afrikaner believes that the » 01 
Supreme Being has placed him in South Africa for a divine purpose and| P 
that he must strive to fulfil it even though he may go under in the struggle. ? m 
The Afrikaner’s philosophy of life can face ultimate defeat rather than) M 
abandon the course which a Higher Hand has set for him. Verwoerd) ge 
moves in that faith. He believes that Providence has set him at the head) wi 
of the Afrikaner people at a time when they are in peril of being submerged}, et! 
by the Black ocean around them. The responsibility does not daunt him.) ru’ 
It stiffens his resolve. He has a blue-print for a national structure designed Cr 
to accommodate all races peacefully—the Whites housed in the main build- (al 
ing and the Blacks living contentedly in an annexe, and is certain that his) evi 
policy is the only one that can meet successfully the situation. So he will grc 
make no concessions. Once more, and for the last time, and whatever} bec 
happens, the Afrikaners must make their stand. Even now he is forming?! 
the laager. } Pri 
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85 
THE TROUBLES OF INDONESIA 


N July 17, 1958, Indonesian Government forces entered Tondano 

in the Northern Celebes, the principal remaining stronghold of the 

Government of the “Revolutionary Republic of Indonesia” which 
had been proclaimed in Padang, Central Sumatra, on February 15, 1958. 
Press and political circles in Djakarta marked the occasion by observing 
that the central government was now about to enter into a new relationship 
with the restive outer provinces of the country on a basis of equality and 
mutual prosperity. As if to emphasize the nation’s “fresh start’ a re- 
shuffling of the present cabinet led by Premier Djuanda had taken place 
about three weeks before, perhaps the most noteworthy features of which 
were the elimination of the Minister of Trade, Sunardjo (who had borne 
the brunt of popular criticisms of the failure of the Government’s rice 
distributing system), and the appointment of Colonel Suprajogi, a close 
associate of the Army Chief of Staff, to a newly created Ministry of 
Economic Stabilization. The latter move was interpreted to mean that 
military control over Indonesia’s economic policies had been strengthened 
further, and that the illegal barter trade in the rebellious provinces which 
the Djuanda cabinet had vainly attempted to stop in the past would now 
be actively combated by the army’s territorial commands. With the return 
of a special government mission headed by Vice-Premier Hardi to the 
former rebellious areas in Central Sumatra, Mr. Djuanda declared the 
Government now to be able to direct the country out of the mire of 
political disunity and economic stagnation in which it had fallen ever since 
the first outbreak of provincial rebellions in December, 1956. 

The Premier’s confidence will stand him in good stead, for formidable 
problems confront the Government and few real solutions appear to be 
available at present. For one thing the military phase of the recent pro- 
vincial rebellions is far from being a thing of the past. On the contrary, 
since the capture of the rebel strongholds of Padang and Bukittinggi, in 
Central Sumatra, in April and May, guerilla activity in the area and along 
the east coast of the island has been stepped up. The region around the 
oil installations of the California-Texas Corporation in Duri, Minas and 
Pakanbaru, is heavily infiltrated by rebel remnants, which threaten com- 
munication with the coast. In Tapanuli, and in and about the city of 
Medan, on the east coast of Sumatra, sporadic fighting continues, and the 
general insecurity in this section, which is aggravated by internal conflicts 
within the military command of the area, and by political tensions between 
ethnic groups of the population, has considerably affected the production of 
rubber and other estate crops. One British estate here, Harrison’s and 
Crossfield’s, recently reported a loss of more than four million rupiah 
(about £80,000) because of rebel depradations. Moreover, there is growing 
evidence that rebel guerillas are making common cause with other dissident 
groups in Indonesia, such as the bands of Muslim extremists, which have 
been battling the Government for more than seven years. 

Perhaps most dangerous of all for the Government is the fact that 
principal rebel leaders are still at large and seem to be well supplied with 
funds. The possibility that they will be able to foment further disorders 
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is therefore good. Indonesia is getting too many such centres of the 
disaffected and rebellious for its own good, not the least because they keep 
alive the continuous rumours and suspicions of conspiracies and subversive 
activities, and so tend to divert the Government’s attention from the real 
sources of political and economic instability of which rebel activity is but 
the reflection. In his lengthy explanatory statement to the Indonesian * 
Parliament on July 4. Premier Djuanda, for example, had much to say 
of the subversive activities of Zulkifli Lubis, a disaffected Indonesian army 
officer who had attempted a coup in November, 1956, and according to 
Djakarta also masterminded the attempt to assassinate President Sukarno 
in Tjikini (Djakarta) in November, 1957, and aided in the revolutionary 
movement in Sumatra three months later. Mr. Djuanda went into much 
detail about the illegal barter trade, terrorism and “foreign subversive 
implications” of Lubis’ activities, thus duly corroborating the confessions 
of the accused implicated in the Tjikini affair. But the Premier had little 
to say about the economic grievances in the provinces, nor did he vouchsafe 
any details about how the Government intends to meet pressing provincial 
demands. ' 
The principal reason for the antagonism in the provinces toward the 
Central Government is economic, and it basically involves the question' 
of local financial autonomy. Many provinces, particularly those in Sumatra 
and Celebes, are the principal producers of petroleum, rubber and copra, 
the chief foreign exchange earners of the national Indonesian economy 
but the provinces feel that Djakarta is not remitting an adequate share o! 
the provincial earnings for local development, indeed, that the National 
Government has been gravely remiss in providing necessary public services 
(like schools, roads and medical care) to the outlying areas. The Djuanda; 
Government has now effected a new distribution scheme of tax and 
exchange earnings, allowing provinces to keep a larger percentage for local 
use, while it has also acceded to demands of other areas for greater publi 
administrative autonomy. But, as Mr. Djuanda has pointed out, “‘Indonesia 
has plus as well as minus areas,” its national economy being so structured 
that some deficit regions require financial assistance from Djakarta, thats 
is from those areas with surpluses of funds. Thus, for example, whether 
wealthy South Sumatra is willing to see its earnings used in part for the 
benefit of the impoverished Eastern Lesser Sunda islands remains, in view 
of the still potent feelings of ethnic separatism in the provinces, to be seen 
Perhaps more serious is the grave over-all deterioration of the Indonesian 
economy in the past two years of political instability. The unrest in the, 
provinces has gravely interfered with the production of Indonesia’s principal 
exports, while at the same time diminishing foreign exchange reserves and; 
the increased costs of government maintenance and security have aggravate¢ 
the budget deficits and the debilitating inflationary pressures. Indonesia’s it 
ternational trade operations in 1957 resulted in a net decrease of foreigt 
exchange reserves of about 700 million rupiah. The largest cash deficit in| 
the Government’s history, namely 5.8 billion rupiah, occurred in 19577 
and the money supply in that year alone increased by 41 per cent to 189 
billion rupiah. The downward trend in the production of high quality estate 
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rubber, evident since 1953, continued through 1957, and the nearly ten per 
cent drop in the world rubber price in the past year has adversely affected 
the whole Indonesian export economy. While oil production has remained 
fairly constant, and production of such lesser exports as tea, coffee and 
sugar even showed improvements over the preceding year, 1957 output 
of tin, coal and bauxite all fell steeply. To the political instability as a 
major reason for this unsatisfactory production picture must be added the 
continuing labour unrest, the difficulties in improving production processes, 
and the absence of a clear Government policy in economic development. 
Meanwhile inexorable population pressure (an increase of about 1.5 million 
people annually to be added to the present total population of nearly 
84 million) compels the Government to use its earnings for the import 
of rice. Though some effort has been made to increase the production of 
this, Indonesia’s most important staple, since 1951 the country has had 
to import some 800,000 tons each year. Commenting on this figure, Vice- 
Premier Dr. J. Leimena has recently declared that it is “‘deeply humilitat- 
ing” for the Indonesian people with their rich land and water resources 
to have to import their food from other countries. But in this, as in so 
many other economic fields, far greater care in planning and in co-ordination 
of effort than is now visible is necessary. 

The end of the rebellion has brought about an extremely fluid political 
situation. The Masjumi (Muslim Federation) Party, the chief anti- 
Communist organization, has been greatly compromised, because some of 
its leaders joined the Sumatra rebels, while the National Indonesian Party 
—the principal support of the Djuanda Government—has recently dis- 
sociated itself from its working agreement with the Communists. The 
conservative Muslim Teachers’ Party harbours elements increasingly critical 
of some of the Djuanda cabinet’s policies, and the recent cabinet shuffle 
is believed to have in part resulted from this party’s demands. In some 
of the lesser organizations supporting the Government there has been 
opposition to the cabinet’s precipitate recognition of the new Iraqi revolu- 
tionary government. All this seems to suggest that—politically at any rate— 
the present Government has not come through the rebellion unscathed. 
Under the prevailing state of emergency the Army’s political power has 
steadily increased, while the controversial extra-Constitutional National 
Council, the chief task of which is to “‘advise”’ the cabinet, similarly restricts 
Mr. Djuanda’s authority. Thus, “‘muddling through” may well remain 
Djuanda’s watchword. Influential political figures, among them former 
Vice-President Hatta and the Sultan of Djokjakarta, continue to be hostile 
to the Government, and together with the not inconsiderable number of 
gifted and able political figures who sympathized with the Sumatra 
rebellion, they compel the Indonesian ship of State to chart its perilous 
course with a divided crew. Yet, perhaps at no time in its decade-long 
existence as a national State has Indonesia required unanimity in leadership 
and clarity of developmental goals as badly as it does now. Rebellion’s 
end in Indonesia has underscored the grave national problems that remain. 

Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 
University of Bridgeport, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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WORLD COMMUNISM IN 1959 


N the past few years Soviet leaders have published some information 
about the international Communist movement and its main components 
Though it lacks the completeness of detail given in the early days of 

the Comintern, it is a welcome change from the notorious paucity of+ 
statistical material of the Jate Stalin era. The data cover the number of 
Communist Parties, the conditions under which they work, their over-all 
membership and the numerical strength of their most important branches. 
They also give, indirectly at least, some indication of the impact of 
Khrushchev’s disclosures about Stalin and the Hungarian revolution on party 


members and electoral supporters in the free world. Finally, the recent, 


twenty-first congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union throws 
light on the status of the various Communist Parties in Moscow. 

According to Khrushchev Communist Parties are operating in 8 
countries compared with 76 in 1957. The increase is due to the recent 
formation of several Communist Parties in Latin America, where the 
Communists boast “‘every Latin American country now has its own Com: 
munist Party.” In addition, a representative of the Communist Party of ’ 
Northern Ireland made his appearance at the Twenty-first Congress, which 
was greeted, amongst others, by the Irish Workers’ League. This body is 
the leading Communist front organization in the Irish Republic. Lastly, 
the Communist Party of Syria-Lebanon, which used to cater for the two 
republics, has been split and delegates of both the Syrian and Lebanese 
Communists addressed separately the congress in Moscow. Of the 83 
Communist Parties, 12, excluding the Communist League of Yugoslavia, 
are in power. Of the remainder over 30 are illegal and have, on the whole, ’ 
a low membership. Recent events in Irak and some of the Latin American 
republics show, however, that the illegal Communist Parties are capable 
of rapid expansion, once the ban on their activities is removed. 

The most recent figure for the over-all Communist membership was 
provided by Khrushchev at the twenty-first congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. He claimed that “their membership adds up to more» 
than 33 million people,” compared with “‘over 33 million” in 1957. The 
apparent levelling-off of the over-all Communist membership in the past 
few years may be attributed to the purges in several East European parties, 
to the steady decline of Communist strength in some parts of the world, 
and to the fact that the figure for 1957 explicitly included Marshal Tito’s 
Communist League of Yugoslavia with over 700,000 members. His leader- | 
ship and policies were attacked in the Soviet world after the publication 
of the new programme of the Communist League of Yugoslavia in the 
spring of 1958. 

The 33 million organized Communists are unevenly distributed. The 
bulk is concentrated in the Communist countries, with China and the 
USSR providing over 21 million members, while the satellites supply about, 
eight million. Approximately four million party members live in not-? 
Communist countries, with almost half of them in Western Europe. The| 
Communist Parties West of the Iron Curtain may be divided into two majot 
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groups, according to the degree of popular support they enjoy. The first 
consists of five Communist Parties (Finland, France, Greece, Iceland and 
Italy), which have been able to maintain their hold over a sizable section 
of the electorate. In each case they command a poll of about a fifth or 
more of the total, though party membership has declined in the past few 
years and seems to be still sinking. The second group covers the rest of 
Western Europe, where the Communists have been losing popular support 
and influence in the trade union movement since the beginning of the Cold 
War. The same trend is noticeable in Australia, Canada and New Zealand, 
where the Communist Parties failed to win even one per cent of the votes 
cast in the most recent general elections. 

Their successive failures in the most advanced parts of the free world 
have been compensated by their successes elsewhere. On balance they have 
gained ground in Asia since Mao Tse-tung came to power in China. Their 
greatest successes were achieved in India and Indonesia, where party 
membership has increased rapidly. 


India Indonesia 
1942 sai an 9,000 1945 we a 3,000 
1954 ass 7 100,000 1955 tae ore 500,000 
1959 ... “nearly 300,000” 1959 i ... 1,500,000 


Today the Indonesian Communist Party bids fair to supplant the Italian 
as the largest outside the Iron Curtain. The growth of membership was 
accompanied by electoral successes. In the most recent general elections in 
India and Indonesia the Communists polled over 17 million votes compared 
with over 14 million in Western Europe. Their Japanese comrades, on the 
other hand, failed to make similar headway. The percentage of votes for 
Communist candidates rose only slightly from 1.9 in 1953 to 2.5 in 1958, 
compared with 9.7 in 1949. 

An outline of the hierarchy of the world Communist movement appeared 
in the course of the twenty-first congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. In welcoming the 72 foreign Communist delegations Khrush- 
chev began by referring to the Communist Parties which are in power today. 
His first greetings were extended to the Communist Party of China and 
Chou En-Lai. He then cited the remaining delegations, beginning with 
Gomulka and mentioning Ulbricht and Novotny before Kadar and Hoxha, 
while the veteran Indochinese leader Ho Chi-mingh was greeted before the 
North Korean and Outer Mongolian delegates. As when celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution in Moscow, the Italian 
and French delegations were again greeted before those of Indonesia, India, 
Finland, etc., not to mention the envoys representing the American, British 
and West German parties. In all Khrushchev mentioned by name the leaders 
of 34 delegations from the non-Communist world. No individual welcome 
was extended to the leaders of 22 Communist Party delegations. Most of 
these represented parties which are illegal or considered too insignificant 
(like Luxembourg), while five delegations were not even mentioned by 
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name. It is possible that the Egyptian Communist Party, which has been 
suffering from teething troubles for some time, falls into this category. Such 
was the order of precedence of those whom Khrushchev addressed collec- 
tively as “‘our dear guests.” 

IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 
University of Manitoba. : 


VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND—III 


T is characteristic of Voltaire’s interest not only in religious liberty but 
| in religion itself that the first seven of the 24 Lettres Philosophiques * 

sur les Anglais, the most influential book on England ever written by 
a foreigner, are devoted to the sects. His preference is for the Quakers, 
proclaimed not only by giving them pride of place but by allotting them 
an amount of space disproportionate to their limited numbers. Though 
temperamentally there was a gulf between the sharp-tongued satirist who 
delighted in a fight and the quiet citizens who abhorred every form of strife, 
there was a sufficient area of ideological agreement to win for them an 
abiding place in his heart. Reared among the intrigues and frivolities of 
Parisian society, he was deeply impressed by their simplicity and integrity, 
the shining example they set of good citizenship, and their steadfast fidelity 
to the Sermon on the Mount. Though a militant foe of the Roman Church 
he was at all times an unreserved admirer of the moral teaching of Christ. 
Knowing a good man when he found him, he respected people better 
than himself. The Quakers appealed to his mind and heart because they 
appeared to be the most Christian, perhaps the only truly Christian, 
community in the world. 

The book opens with a visit to Andrew Pitt, a retired merchant in 
Hampstead, whom he describes as one of the best known English Quakers. 
“‘He was a hale and hearty old man who had never been ill because he 
had never known the passions of intemperance. Never have I seen anyone | 
with a nobler or more engaging air. Friend, he began, I see you are a 
foreigner. If I can be of use you have only to speak.”’ His object, explained 
Voltaire, was to seek instruction in his host’s religion, though the answers 
to most of the questions were known to him in advance. 

Voltaire: Have you been baptised? 

Pitt: No. 

Voltaire : So you are not Christians? 

Pitt: We are. but we don’t believe Christianity consists in sprinkling 
water over the head. We condemn no one for performing the 
ceremony, but we believe that those who profess a religion of the spirit 
should abstain from Jewish ceremonies. 

Voltaire : What about Communion? 

Pitt : All we have is the communion of hearts. Sacraments are of human 
invention. You should read Robert Barclay’s exposition of our faith. 

The conversation then turned to certain customs which differentiated | 
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the Quakers from other sects, such as their special attire, their refusal to 
remove their hats in any company or to take an oath, and their use of the 
second person singular in addressing their fellows. Above all, they never 
went to war. “Not because we fear death; but because we are neither 
wolves, nor tigers nor dogs but men and Christians. God who has com- 
manded us to love our enemies cannot wish us to cross the sea and cut 
the throats of our brothers.” 

On the following Sunday Pitt accompanied his visitor to a meeting near 
the Monument, where they found about 400 men and 300 women assembled 
in profound silence. The silence lasted a quarter of an hour after which a 
member rose and poured forth a medley of nonsense, supposed to derive 
from the gospel, of which, in Voltaire’s belief, neither the speaker nor his 
hearers understood a word. How could sensible people tolerate such 
follies? he inquired as they left. 

Pitt : It is the only way of discovering if the speaker is inspired. In case 
of doubt we listen patiently. We also permit our women to speak and 
often two or three are inspired at the same time. 

Voltaire : So you don’t have priests? 

Pitt: No, and we get along quite well. We don’t pay men in black 
garments to succour the poor, bury the dead, and preach to the faith- 
ful. These occupations are too sacred to be discharged by other 
people. 

In his third and fourth letter Voltaire describes the origin and spread 
of the movement as mirrored in the career of George Fox and William 
Penn. 

In contrast to the Quakers, whose ideology and way of life—with the 
exception of the boredom of the meeting house—appealed to some of his 
deepest feelings, the author’s treatment of the Church of England, or, as 
he calls it, the Anglican religion, is perfunctory and contemptuous. 
“England is the land of sects. An Englishman, being a free man, chooses 
his own road to heaven. Yet their real religion, that in which one gets 
on, is the sect of Episcopalians.”” The monopoly of official posts by its 
members had led to the conversion of so many nonconformists that only 
about five per cent of the nation was outside the fold. From the Catholics 
it had retained the scrupulous observance of the collection of tithes and 
the pious ambition to be the master, for every country vicar desired to be 
a pope. They also encouraged their flocks in holy zeal against noncon- 
formists; yet religious passions had ended with the civil wars, and even 
under Tory rule at the close of the reign of Anne there had been nothing 
worse than the breaking of a few chapel windows. The morals of the clergy 
were better than in France because they were educated at Oxford and 
Cambridge, far from the corruption of the capital, and most of them were 
married. 

The notice of the other leading sects is equally brief. The Presbyterians, 
supreme in Scotland, were rigid Sabbatarians. Though the ministers of 
different denominations detested each other as much as a Jansenist detested 
a Jesuit, they all lived in peace. ‘At the London Bourse you will see Jews, 
Moslems and Christians doing business together as if they were all of the 
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same faith. If there were only one religion there would be a danger of, 
despotism; if there were two they would cut each other’s throats; since 
there are thirty they live in peace and happiness.”” The author concludes 
his survey of religion by an appreciative notice of the recent revival of 
Unitarianism. 

Passing from religion to politics, he remarks that whereas civil war in 
Rome led to despotism, in England it created liberty. ‘“The English nation 
alone has succeeded in limiting the power of kings by resisting them. By , 
a series of efforts it has established this wise government in which the 
prince, with unlimited power to do good, is prevented from doing harm, 
where Lords are grandees without insolence and without vassals, and r 
where the people take part in the government without confusion. The two 
Houses are the arbiters of the nation, the King the super-arbiter.” The ,; 
establishment of liberty had cost a sea of blood, but it was worth the price. ,, 
Other countries had shed more blood but merely increased their chains. 
In the English civil war the King had unleashed the tempest by continuing , 
to be the master of the nation of which he is only the first pilot. With , 
Magna Carta as a good start the system of mixed government had been , 
gradually evolved. The power of the House of Commons was increasing / 4 
from day to day. The Law Courts dealt out equal justice to all classes, j, 
and everyone paid the taxes sanctioned by Parliament. In this eulogy of p 
limited monarchy the author was addressing himself to the French at least fF 
as much as to British readers, his advice anticipating the recommendations , 
of Montesquieu a few years later. 2 

Voltaire admired no less the sensible attitude to the business world. 4 
Alone among the nations the English had begun as warriors and ended a, 
merchants. Younger sons of a peer went into business; a younger brother ° ¢, 
of the Minister Lord Townsend was in the City, and when Harley was | q) 
Queen Anne’s chief adviser his brother had a post in Aleppo. This attitude’ y, 
was unintelligible in Germany where every member of an old family bore ¢p 
the princely title and lived apart from the common herd, or in France 4, 
where any member of an old family could be a Marquis if he had money « 
to spare, and where the merchant had become so used to contempt that he 
was stupid enough to blush for his social inferiority. ‘““Who is the most 
useful to the state, the well powdered seigneur who knows the precise hour ! ay 
when the King gets up and goes to bed, and gives himself airs while playing _ hg 
the part of a slave in the ante-chamber of a Minister: or a merchant who | ¢f; 
enriches his country, issues orders from his office to Surat and Cairo, and th 
contributes to the happiness of the world? A further example of the sense 
of the islanders was the practice of inoculation against smallpox. 

Voltaire found even more to praise in the sphere of philosophy and \ 
science, and a series of Letters pays eloquent homage to Bacon, Locke 
and Newton. Recently the old question had come up in conversation 
who was the greatest of men—Alexander, Caesar, Tamerlane or Cromwell. 
Someone said Newton, and he was right. “It is to him who dominates our | 
minds by the force of truth, not to him who makes slaves by violent means; ? 
to him who knows the universe, not to him who disfigures it, that we owe | 
respect.” Bacon, the father of experimental philosophy, had banished the me 
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absurdities of the Schoolmen. Locke, the wisest of men, had approached 
the study of the mind without presuppositions, observing the stages of its 
development, concluding that all our ideas came through our senses, never 
pretending to know all the answers. To Newton and his disciples he 
devotes far more space than to any other individual, and he was to compile 
a substantial treatise on his work after his return to France. 

However much a philosophe he had become, Voltaire remained primarily 
a man of letters, and in his survey of England he keeps literature, on which 
he could speak with the greatest authority, for the closing chapters. 
Beginning with tragedy he delivers an unenthusiastic verdict on Shakes- 
peare: “The English take him for a Sophocles, and he made the theatre. 
He possessed a powerful and creative genius, true to nature and rising to 
the sublime, but without the slightest spark of good taste or acquaintance 
with the rules. Indeed his merits revived the theatre. There are fine scenes, 
portions so great and so terrible in these monstrous farces called tragedies 
that his plays continue to be acted with great success. Time, the only 
arbiter of reputations, finally renders his faults respectable. Most of his 
odd and gigantic ideas now after two centuries pass for sublime. Nearly 
all modern authors try to imitate him, but their failure proves him 
inimitable.””, Dryden was almost as reckless in his disregard of rules and 
probability, and indeed it almost seemed as if human nature was made in 
England in a different mould. Addison was the first to write a “reason- 
able” tragedy, though his Cato possessed other qualities besides reason— 
a masculine elegance and energy in the tradition of Corneille, though dis- 
figured by a good deal of the irrelevance and confusion apparently in- 
separable from the English stage. Since Addison, plays had become more 
correct. In some ways comedy as practised by the Restoration dramatists, 
above all Rochester and Congreve, seemed to Voltaire a more natural 
vehicle of the English wit and genius, though none of them had reached 
the stature of Moliére. In poetry he admired the rude vigour of Hudibras 
and above all the polished perfection of Pope, whose Essay on Man is 
described as the most didactic, the most useful and the most sublime poem 
in any language, though there was nothing original in its philosophy. 

No other country of the time could have given Voltaire so much to see 
and to hear, to admire and to wish for France. Arriving homme de lettres, 
he departed a philosophe and a good European. If the whole picture 
strikes modern readers as a little too couleur de rose we must remember 
that his main purpose was to “‘sell” England to his countrymen. 

G. P. Goocu 


EUROPE AT SIXES AND SEVENS 


HE Seventeen, the Six, the Eleven, and now the Seven and (by sub- 
: i traction) the Other Four. These are the terms that one must be able 
to handle, with the familiarity of an Englishman discussing the relative 
merits of the various Anglo-Saxon team games, in order to talk about the 
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current process of European economic integration—and they are apt to be 
equally meaningless to the uninitiated. Yet it is even more vital for us and 
for Europeans that the right economic team be chosen than it is for the 
most earnest visitor to Britain to learn the difference between an Eight, 
an Eleven and a Fifteen. 

The Seventeen are well enough known. They have played together since 
1948 in the colours of OEEC, which has achieved a steady reduction in 
quantitative restrictions on trade amongst its members. It has now 
succeeded in freeing 90 per cent of trade from quotas (admittedly on the 
basis of 1947 figures so that some products which have grown in importance 
since then are still considerably restricted) and cannot make much further 
headway. Any further progress amongst the Seventeen must involve ' 
reductions in customs duties too, and under the Rules of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) this is permissible only within a 
“free trade area” or a “customs union’? whose members are committed to 
the abolition of all restrictions on trade within a given period. The Six 
are, of course, France, Federal Germany, Italy and the three Benelux 
countries, who set out to achieve closer political union than the Council 
of Europe offered them. From the success of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (integration in one sector) and the failure of the European Defence 
Community they learnt that the first steps towards political integration must 
be in the economic field, and set up the Common Market, a customs union 
in which all internal restrictions on trade are to be abolished and a common 
external tariff established over a period of 12 to 15 years. 

Then there were the Other Six, the other industrialized countries of 
OEEC, who, mainly because of its avowed political implications, were either 
unable (Austria, because of her Peace Treaty) or unwilling (the United | 
Kingdom, Switzerland and the three Scandinavian countries) to join the! 
Common Market. They were anxious however not to miss the advantages 
to be had from a wide free trade bloc, and also not to be excluded from 
the market of 160 million consumers which the Six were creating. The 
Six, too, right from the start emphasized that the Common Market was 
not to be a closed bloc, but to contribute to the expansion of trade generally. 
Hence the negotiations for a Free Trade Area comprising all 17 OEEC 
countries, lasting from October, 1957, when the Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee was set up under Mr. Maudling until December, 1958, when they 
were finally broken off amid mutual recrimination by the British and the 
French. They broke down not because of technical difficulties—though 
there remained many to be solved—but because of disagreements on matters 
of principle, and above all over the question of whether members should 
surrender any part of their freedom to set their external tariffs. This the 
French considered essential to prevent deflection of trade—goods entering 
countries with high duties against them via low tariff countries—but the 
British and Swiss and others were not prepared to accept it. 

At the beginning of this year the first stage of the Common Market came ? 
into effect, involving a reduction of duties and an extension of quotas | 
amongst the Six. The British and the Swiss in particular insist that this is 
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“discrimination” but the Six maintain that it is merely the “differentiation” 
which must inevitably occur with the setting up of a customs union in 
accordance with the Rules of GATT. Under a decision taken by their 
Council of Ministers last December the Six have extended to other OEEC 
countries some of the measures which they are applying amongst them- 
selves (though not the much-disputed clause by which quotas equivalent to 
three per cent of national production are to be opened where no quotas 
at all, or very small ones, existed before)—but these extensions have not 
been reciprocated. 

The Six of the Common Market have been trying ever since December 
to work out joint proposals to put to the other Eleven as a basis for the 
revival of negotiations for a big Free Trade Area (or European Economic 
Association). The EEC Commission submitted a memorandum and now 
a Joint Committee of the Commission and the Council of Ministers is to 
try to find by the end of July a way of reconciling the fairly divergent views 
within the Six. Benelux want to extend to the Seventeen all the Rome 
Treaty measures, for the duration of the first stage (until January 1, 
1962) with the proviso that they can be revoked if no agreement is reached 
by then on a FTA of the Seventeen. France and Italy are more cautious 
and more demanding. Meanwhile it is against this background that the 
Other Six, joined by Portugal, are negotiating, largely on Swedish initiative, 
for the creation of a “‘little Free Trade Area” of the Seven. This is a 
scheme which the industrial federations of the Other Six examined earlier 
in the year and rejected as impracticable, but which the Governments have 
now taken up with varying degrees of enthusiasm. The economic arguments 
in favour of it are open to dispute—the Federation of British Industries, 
for example, is distinctly sceptical about the Government’s claim that it 
would mean a £150-200 million increase in British exports—and at all 
events the possible advantages are considerably less than those which would 
accrue to all concerned from a full-scale OEEC Free Trade Area. It is 
clearly a second best, and the Seven, like the Six, continue to assert that 
agreement amongst the Seventeen is essential. 

The crucial question then is whether this division into “‘Six”’ and “Seven” 
will contribute to that end. It has become fairly clear that the “‘littke FTA” 
is conceived fundamentally as a means of bringing pressure to bear on the 
Six. It would be almost certain to cause a change in flows of trade at the 
expense of German and Dutch exports to the Scandinavian countries; and 
it is on this that the British and Swedish Governments—for all their outcry 
against “‘discrimination’”” a mere six months ago—would seem to be 
relying. They expect that this will cause the Dutch and, above all, the 
Germans to put pressure on France—whose attitude is regarded as being 
the real obstacle to the conclusion of a free trade area agreement along the 
lines which the British have advocated. In the present political situation 
in Europe, however, the chances of Germany trying to influence France 
to make such a radical change—let alone of succeeding—are remote. As 
the British industrialists have realized, and the TUC also, the danger is 
that the Six will see in the “little Free Trade Area” another attempt to 
harm or split the Common Market, and be driven to re-assert their 
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solidarity and even to retaliate; and there can be no doubt of their strength 
in any “trade war”. Such a conflict between the Six and the Seven would 
be disastrous both economically, destroying all the hard-won gains of ten 
years of co-operation under OEEC, and politically, for the hostility which 
such economic disputes can arouse was only too clearly seen around 


Christmas. Moreover, even should no retaliation occur, there is little to * 


show that as is being claimed it would be easier to negotiate a big FTA 
between two blocs: the Six have been having the utmost difficulty in 
finding a common position, and the Seven would probably find it as difficult. 
Nor should another point be neglected. Since the Club has 17 members, if 
it plays at Sixes and Sevens the four weakest members—Greece, Turkey, 
Eire and Iceland—will have to watch from the towline. In a FTA of the 
Seventeen, on the other hand, they would almost certainly be assured of 
special trading provisions and, of what is most vital of all to them, 
an Investment Fund (similar to the European Investment Bank of the 
Common Market) by which their richer partners would help them to 
emerge from their economic backwardness by supplying the capital which 


they need. A FTA of Seven will leave them out altogether, for under | 


GATT Rules it would be difficult for any trade concessions to be extended 
to the Other Four unless they were fully committed members of the FTA. 

The present situation is not a promising one. After limbering up for so 
long and so amicably under OEEC rules the Seventeen have become tem- 
peramental and split into two teams; it is time they studied in detail the 
facts of the situation—comparing their tariffs and isolating the real 
difficulties—and found a way of playing together as a team. The need 
has been made more imperative by the stand taken by the United States 
at the recent session of GATT in Geneva. The United States delegate let 


it be known quite clearly that now that the European countries have proved | 


their economic health and strength by restoring convertibility there is no 
reason for their being allowed to go on making trade concessions limited 
to Europe under OEEC. The USA seems fairly certain to oppose any 
further freeing of European trade unless there is a firm commitment to the 
formation of a free trade area of a customs union as the GATT Rules 
require. If the fears of the British paper industry (and to a lesser extent 
of the watchmakers and machine tool manufacturers) can be overcome, 
and satisfactory special provisions made for the marketing of Danish 
agricultural produce and Norwegian fish, it is not unlikely that the Little 
Free Trade Area may materialize very rapidly, coming into effect by the 
end of the year. This would constitute a step in the direction of European 
economic—and eventually political—integration: but it would be a step 


off the most direct and obvious path and one which would not be necessary / 


at all if the larger stride to a European Economic Association of the 
Seventeen were boldly taken. Being at Sixes and Sevens is not a state to 
be chosen in haste if with a little determination something better can be 
attained in the best interests of all concerned 


J. RoBIN LAMBERT 
Luxembourg. 
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TRADE AND RUSSIA 


URING the past ten years, two main viewpoints have dominated 

thinking on the subject of trade with Russia. On the one hand, 

there have been those who contended that the Eastern European 
countries offer unlimited opportunities for our exports if we removed res- 
trictions on trade with that market. And, simultaneously, a second group 
of persons averred that the U.S.S.R. had declared war on the West in the 
economic sphere. In turn, they foresaw predatory dumping, aimed at 
crippling Western industries, as a major threat. Accordingly, they argued, 
the role of tariffs and quantitative controls was now comparable with that 
of the Spitfires in the 1940 Battle of Britain. Both these viewpoints, how- 
* ever, may be riddled with criticism. 

On examining Soviet trade with the non-Communist world, the first point 
which must strike one is the upsurge which has occurred in the past few 
years. Indeed, as with Soviet aid to underdeveloped countries, this develop- 
ment reflects the change in policy which has been apparent since the death 
of Stalin. Yet to read into this too great a political significance would be 

} quite wrong, for this growth is attributable primarily to two factors, neither 
of which has any deep underlying meaning. On the one hand, the autarchic 
policy of Stalin had resulted in foreign trade being depressed to an 
artificially low level. Hence, any relaxation inevitably resulted in a sharp 
upwerd swing in trade. And, on the other hand, increased buying and 
selling by the Russians has frequently evidenced a lack of balance in the 
Soviet economy, arising from a failure of their planning or a revision of 
the central plans. Recent examples of Russian sales of primary raw 

#materials on the world markets which illustrate this include aluminium, 
soda ash and asbestos. In each case, following the disposal of them, it 

‘should be noted that the cry of “dumping” has been raised. Yet how one 
sets out to prove such a point it is difficult to see. What does one construe 
as being a “fair” market price in a country which has no open market? 
In passing, incidentally, it is significant to note that formerly the Eastern 

group of nations depended primarily upon the West for their supplies of 
aluminium. However, after the trade embargo was imposed on strategic 
sexports in 1947, a powerful stimulus was given to the Communists to 
develop their own resources of the items affected and, amongst other things, 
aluminium production soared. Today, in consequence, one is confronted 
with this Alice-in-Wonderland situation of a Western embargo on the 
export of a commodity, concurrent with protests by the producers in the 
free world against Russian selling of it in their traditional markets! 

One other important point must also be considered in connection with 

the Soviets’ foreign trade. They have an acute balance of payments deficit 
with the Sterling Area, and the recognition of this affords the key to an 
understanding of much of their behaviour. Evidence that this is the case 
can be seen from a study of trade statistics, and it is reflected in the attitude 
sof the Soviet leaders. Witness recent statements which they have made, 
poe the growing interest which they are showing in the facilities available 
in the West for buying goods on credit. In a recent address to a luncheon 


’ 
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given by the British Council for the Promotion of International Trade {| 
Mr. S. A. Skachkov, Chairman of the Soviet State Committee for Economi’ 
Relations with Foreign Countries, stated that the Soviet Union couli p 
double her trade with the United Kingdom in the next five years, if th r 
United Kingdom wanted it. He added: a 
“The Seven Year Plan is based on our own resources. But if they tl 
United Kingdom wants additional orders, beyond those paid for by o 
Soviet exports, we are willing to place orders on credit. If you will giv: n 
us credits, we will let you have the orders.” n 
And it will be recalled that in the recent trade negotiations in Moscow, R 
Sir David Eccles had to face the possibility that there would be a major c 
break-down in the talks because of our reluctance to grant the Soviets the) 
credits for which they were pressing. re 
In fact, almost every year, since 1950, the Russians have found it 
necessary to dispose of around $200m. of gold for meeting net payments 
to the Western countries. Now, it is being asked: why cannot she dispose 
of more gold to cover her trade deficit, if her reserves of gold are as large 
as have been estimated? To this, several possible answers may be given 
Possibly their gold reserves are smaller than had been estimated. A\lterna-/ 
tively, it may be that the Russians are holding on to their gold in the hope 
that there will be an upward revaluation, which would bring them a large 
windfall gain. Yet again, and this may well be the most likely explanation 
because the mines are located in remote areas where high wages must bk © 
paid to attract labour—there has been a move away from forced labou © 
in recent years—the cost of gold production may be so high that it woul al 
be silly to sell it abroad at prices no higher than production costs 
Accordingly, the recognition of this should entirely dispose of the myth) ha 
of an unlimited market for Western exports to the Eastern bloc, and it) 
further reveals how inadequately equipped the Russians are to embari/ ©° 
upon policies of systematic dumping. Furthermore, when one studies in ° 
detail those instances in which the Soviets have made foreign sales, only to '™! 
be followed by cries of dumping, the evidence invariably discloses thai ft 
their actions have been prompted primarily by their desire to acquire, 40 
sterling in order to enable themselves to fulfil their announced plans, such leg 
as for the establishment of a chemical industry and so forth. be 
All this is not to try and discount entirely the view that Russian trade be 
is influenced by political considerations. Up to a point, it undoubtedly is, ™ 
Witness Russian buying of Icelandic cod, following the British embargo 00 ha’ 
fish imports from that small country. There, unquestionably, the Russian S¢ 
motive was to weaken the value of the island as a N.A.T.O. base. Usually; t0 
though, where Russian buying is influenced by political motives, the reason, 4 
is often of a nature quite different from that which finds currency in thi N° 
country. For example, South African wool is purchased in preference to 
Australian because of a diplomatic breach between the two countries law 
Or again, imports of cotton from Egypt may appear to have been prompted est 
by political motives when, in fact, the move can be shown to have beer#{m 
prompted by economic considerations. Russian cotton can be sold abroad Nat 
and sterling earned while, simultaneously, a better quality cotton coul The 
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Trade be obtained from Egypt in return for conventional arms, of which the 
ynomi Russians had ample supplies. In short, while political motivation can 

cou’ never be wholly discounted in Russia’s foreign dealings, more has been 
if the read into it than the evidence warrants. As regards the future, the trend 
appears to suggest that Soviet trade policy will be dominated primarily by 

if thy their desire to outstrip the Americans in productive power and standards 
for by! of living. Communism’s appeal to underdeveloped countries would be 
ill give much greater if this were achieved than if aid were given. Similarly, the 
more powerful the Soviet economic machine, the better fitted are the 
loscow, Russians to inflict their will upon the West. Faced, then, with this 
major challenge to strengthen their internal economy, the Communists are ill- 
iets the equipped to engage in trade wars. Rather their objective at this stage will 
remain the securing of credits to enable them to buy new capital equipment. 
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ho N the session now ending there have been few issues that have caused 
a large strong party controversy. There was a Finance Bill which reflected 
nation the improved state of the nation’s economy and so aroused no strong 


rust be controversy. There was a Town and Country Planning Bill which was so 
labou complicated that only lawyers and experts could understand it. There have 
woul, also been issues raised which have not been strictly on party lines, but 
~ costs nevertheless have been of some considerable importance. For instance, there 
> myth)has been a Bill on Street Offences, another on Obscene Publications, one 
and i) on Legitimacy, and another on Mental Health. These matters seem to be 
smbarké Coming more to the front now. They concern the more intimate parts of 
dies in Our lives which are not controlled by party principles or loyalties. They 
only to faise questions as to whether action should be taken to protect the public 
es thai from the nuisance of witnessing solicitation in the streets, or whether this 
acquire, ancient profession is something about which it would be ineffective to 
s, such legislate anyway. One wonders whether this sort of question is going to 
become more and more important in future. Many social problems have 
n trade been largely solved over the last two decades. There is no longer chronic 
edly is, Mass unemployment; wealth is more evenly distributed. Many industries 
1rgo ol have been brought under public control and the Conservatives have not 
2 yssiam Seriously interfered with this. Yet crime is increasing and we do not seem 
Jsually/ to know why. When we discussed the Mental Health Bill many of us felt 
reason, 4nd argued that this was merely the fringe of the problem of how to use 
in thig Modern science and psychiatry to deal with mental troubles. 
ence tt The work of the House of Commons is only partly concerned with new 
untries! laws. A large and quite as important a part is the work of approving the 
ompted ¢stimates for the departments and then raising the money for them. 
ve bee@Important, if inclusive, debates have taken place this session on the 
abroad nationalized industries arising out of Supply days chosen by the Opposition. 
1 coul@ The unsatisfactory state of the nationalized industries frequently came up 
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for discussion. The Conservative side was inclined to use it as an argument 
for not extending nationalization, while the Labour Opposition, rather 0 
hesitatingly at first but now quite definitely, is beginning to realize that T 
some new relationship is required between the State and the nationalized “! 
industries. One cannot give directions to those industries and then refuy 
them money for development or repudiate responsibility for their finances} lit 
That however is a question which the new Parliament will have to deal with ™ 
Another matter which has affected the work of the session and indeed ° 
of the preceding two, was the legislation connected in part at least with OF 
the Franks Report. It is very much in keeping with Conservative philosophy 
to get rid of restrictions on the activities and rights of the private citizen, 
many of which had crept in under war-time conditions. The first step in} *' 
this direction was undertaken in the partial lifting of rent restrictions. The ™ 
Labour Opposition, which cannot oppose greater freedom of the citizen, | Pa 
although its philosophy favours State direction of the national economy, 4" 
saw in this measure of relaxing rent restriction on certain types of houses the 
a strengthening of the landlord as against the tenant and householder, and 5% 
reacted accordingly. In the process it committed itself to wholesale muni- | ¥° 
cipalization of the rented houses, a policy which is likely to become like a 
tin can tied to a dog’s tail in future! But other liberalizing measures have bee 
commanded more general assent, such as the new Landlord and Tenant ™' 
Act which brings agricultural tenants’ rights and conditions of land holding ‘°Y 
more up to date. The Town and Country Planning Act of this session the 
was also not opposed by the Labour Opposition because it was seen to be 0. 
unfair to tie a landlord to the 1947 value of land to be requisitioned for to 


public purposes, while leaving him free to get what he could if it was sold} a 


rivately. 
. The most noticeable feature of this Parliament, which was fully reflected } S°" 
in this last session, was the increase of prestige of the Prime Minister over not 
his own party and even over a large part of the House. The Conservatives and 
were brought to their “all-time low” by Sir Anthony Eden in the winter of YP! 
1956-57 with the Suez disaster. Whatever Mr. Macmillan’s private view,” 
may have been about this disgraceful affair, he has certainly managed to/ ™ 
extricate his party from its worst consequences. While presenting a firm °°) 


wl 


front against the petty Imperialist Nasser, he has managed to co-operate Part 
with the United Nations to re-establish some confidence again in Great " 
n 


Britain. He has carried this on in the recent session by taking the initiative, 
in his visit to Russia. He chose his time well. The activity of the United) *“ 
States in international affairs was crippled by Mr. Dulles’ fatal illness. )P@" 
Mr. Macmillan’s action in making contact with Mr. Khrushchev, while at) 0 
the same time not getting out of step with America, was generally recognized , - 
in the House. He has been seconded by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd whose stock ede 
after Suez was down to nil, but who by patience and hard work has gone 4 a. 
long way to re-establish himself. There has been no demonstration against| | 0 
him this session as there was in previous ones. sta 

The same favourable comment on the Prime Minister and his Govern 7 


ment does not apply to its policy over disarmament and the problem 
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iment eae 
athe Of the H-bomb. Here the initiative has passed to the Labour Opposition. 
. thar The Colonel Blimp element in the Conservative Party has been strong 


alized enough to prevent any new thinking on this and kindred subjects. The 
efuse result has been that, though some Conservative backbenchers might have 
nces } liked to have been more enterprising in new ideas, the party as a whole 
with, as merely stood still on this issue. This is serious because in the absence 
idee. Of @ firm Government lead there is always a danger that a section of public 
, Opinion may get panicked into something akin to unilateral disarmament. 
Fortunately the Labour Opposition has jumped into the breach and 
tizen, With this has come the gradual ascendency of Mr. Gaitskell over his party. 
ep ins There is no doubt that his stature has grown steadily through the session. 
The He commands the loyalty of the great majority of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. The latter has felt safer with a man like him, slow-moving, rational 
and firm on principles but ready to meet a new situation with modifications, 
ouses than it has with Mr. Bevan in spite of his greater brilliance, but lack of 
and stability. It has been a great achievement to have got these two men to 
nuni- \ Work together and credit is due to both. 
ike a In this respect the Liberals, small in number though they are, have not 
have; been without influence. Mr. Grimond, too, has risen in stature and is 
now quite the most effective leader of the Liberals in Parliament for 
ding several decades. They have to some extent influenced Labour thinking over 
ssion the H.bomb. The Liberal idea to abandon all atomic defence of the West 
to be ‘0 America has not been accepted by Labour, but a variant of this, namely 
d for 0 do so on condition that hitherto non-nuclear countries renounce the 
bomb, has been accepted but now has to run the gauntlet of the Trade 
Union and Labour Party Conferences. The Liberals have certainly done 
, some advanced thinking on this subject in the last session, but they have 
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lected ; 
over, 20t got the big battalions behind them in the shape of the Trade Union 
atives 22¢ Labour Party Conferences, which is the strength of the Labour 


ter of Opposition but also the cause of its slowness in orientation. 
view, In the field of the Colonies and the Middle East the Government has 
ed to /had some success and some failures. There is no doubt that Mr. Lennox 
- firm Boyd’s tenacity over Cyprus has borne fruit. The Parliamentary Labour 
erate! Party did not come well out of it, having, through certain personal in- 
Great fluences, come too much under the influence of pro-Greek propaganda. 
iative On the other hand the Colonial Secretary was not firm enough with the 
Inited | Turks, who should have been discouraged earlier in their fantastic 
Iness. )Pattition campaign. In retrospect, too, it seems that the air support given 
ile at|'0 Jordan in July last year was justified. Moreover in the colonial field 
‘Mr. Lennox Boyd has had his success in starting off the West Indian 
Federation, Malaya and Nigeria on the road to independence as loyal 
one a embers of the Commonwealth. Any internal trouble there may be in 
gainst | Ohana is certainly not his fault. On the other hand he has made no progress 
\towards a solution of our most difficult colonial problem in Kenya and 
vert | se Africa. This problem is on all fours with that of the French in 
sblem Algeria, since both have European settlers and a majority African popula- 
tion. Until we have solved this we have no right to criticize the French. 


nized 
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The Hola affair and the Report of the Devlin Commission have occupied 
the last hours of this session and probably of this Parliament. It has lef 
the Government in a weak position on the issue of colonial policy in this 
part of Africa. Many backbench Conservatives are deeply disturbed by it. 
It remains to be seen how far the coming election will be influenced by} 
what has happened. Although the average elector is indifferent to what 
goes on in Africa, a thinking portion of them have in the past influenced 
public opinion, which can be very sensitive to questions of civic liberty 
and human rights. 

Against all this the Government can point to the record that it has 
temporarily at least stopped inflation by drastic fiscal action in 1957 andj 
1958, and that our export trade and balance of payments position are 
better than they have been since the First World War. The Opposition, 
however, have been showing in the debates on the Budget that it was not 
necessary to put the nation on such a Procrustean bed to obtain the same 
results. They have particularly stressed the unwisdom of slashing capital 
investment in the nationalized industries, particularly rail transport, over 
the last two years. But it remains to be seen whether these just criticisms 
will have much effect on that section of the electorate which is now earning 
well and is back in employment. 

Just before the end of the session the House of Commons debated the 
Report of the Select Committee on Procedure. It has for long been fel 
that the business of the House has been overshadowed by too much detailec 
discussion on subjects which in fact are left to experts. During the course 
of my parliamentary career | seem to remember that Budget debates and) 
discussions on complicated Bills, understood only by lawyers and experts! 
are increasingly thinly attended. The House fills again quickly however as, 
soon as a great issue arouses emotions of a general nature. The House 
discussed in the penultimate debate of this Parliament what it might do in 
the future. Could sections of the Finance Bill be sent up to a Standin; 
Committee? Could specialist committees deal with and report to the whole 
House on Foreign and Colonial affairs? My own feeling is that parts of the; 
Finance Bill could in future go upstairs and possibly detailed matters of 
colonial administration could come before a specialist committee, as Indian 
affairs used to. But the debate showed that few members relished the idea 
of sending big issues of Foreign and Colonial affairs to be discussed by ¢ 
Committee of the House, as is done in many foreign legislatures. This 
would tend to undermine the authority of the Executive and upset the 
delicate balance which has been evolved over the centuries between il 
and the Legislature. The House in the new Parliament may feel its way to 4 
modification of our proceedings which at present tend to be choked bj 
the complexities of our modern industrial and scientific age. This should 
leave more time for the discussion of human problems of a non-party nature 
which, as I indicated at the beginning of this article, seem increasingly to bg 
demanding the attention of the Mother of Parliaments. These subjec'f 
are often now only adequately discussed by that humble but useful bodys 
the House of Lords. M. PHILIPS PRICE 
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103 
A SWEDISH DIPLOMAT 


F the indictable makers of films in Hollywood and their imitators else- 
where who foist murder, rape and robbery on comatose millions in the 
queues of British cities ever choose or are forced to mend their ways, 

1 offer a suitable substitute. Why not represent the decent glamour of the 
chanceries in leading capitals? Film-producers in a reformed industry could 
do worse than turn their lenses on the new doyen of the Corps Diplomatique. 
Mr. Gunnar Hagglof, for 11 years Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary from the kingdom of Sweden at the Court of St. James’s. 
None of the 70 or more foreign envoys in London looks the part better 
as he steps jauntily into a limousine in the testing Whitehall quadrangle 
outside the Foreign Office; none could make a more impressive speech 
for the Corps at a civic function under dazzling chandeliers; none is more 
meticulous in explaining correct protocol—over the turning down of a 
visiting card or the length of stay by an ambassadress visiting the wife of 
an established envoy. After his (brief) visit to a fellow ambassador’s 
glittering reception none could mistake Mr. Hagglof for anyone slse— 
the rich crop of distinguished greying hair, the correct lapels on the well 
cut but skilfully unostentatious English suit, the deep set but sadly pensive 
and uncommunicative eyes that betoken understanding of our restless, 
ruthless species, and, maybe, love of the arts. 

Mr. Hagglof was at first conscious of the handicap in representing a 
modest sized State at the former Mecca of diplomacy. But I doubt if 
America’s, Russia’s or France’s envoys command a greater army of close 
acquaintances in London’s ruling fountainhead of history. Friendship 
for 25 years with the Eden family, visits to and from the Macmillans and 
Gaitskells, allied to enormous, eclectic, thoughtful hospitality in the re- 
decorated, rebuilt and refurnished salons of Sweden’s breath-taking mansion 
in Portland Place, have raised Mr. Hagglof to the rank of prime recorder 
of the British scene and trends (rather different from the picture in our 
populars, morning and night). I would hesitate to suggest that any envoy 
at St. James’s is better informed about even the best kept political secrets 
of the day. Not long ago I asked when he had first heard something being 
discussed at the time in a “closed circuit.”” He smilingly replied: ‘‘Years 
ago,” and added a sentence to convince the most sceptical that he knew. 
People like to speak to this quiet envoy with gracious voice, hands to please 
a sculptress, haunting eyes that ponder long. How does he spend holidays? 
I sense no safer guide to character. He spent four or five days in a steamer 
carrying iron ore from Antwerp to Narvik, scene of Hitler’s triumphant 
shock for the allies in 1940, while Chamberlain dreamily chattered that 
he had missed the bus. Hence to the tundra in northern Lappland, for 
walks with his son of 18, a college student in Stockholm. Abisko was 
the GHQ, and often in a 20 or 30 mile march they would not be disturbed 
by any other seeker of loneliness . . . “The mountains rise to 6,000 or 
7,000 feet and provide perhaps the best stretch of nature in Europe.” 

Hagglof comes of a banking family, knew Ivar Kreuger as a constant 
Visitor at home, was “unfortunately born in 1904” and liked history at 
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school and in Berlin. After two and a half years as an officer in the 
artillery he sat for the Foreign Office examination, armed with a law degree 
from Upsala. Entry was not difficult—he was the sole candidate. The 
knowledge of French gained as a holidaying boy in Paris was useful in 
his first post; he loved the galleries (as he does now), the boulevardiers’ } 
talk, the theatre, the films. Thirty-one years ago he settled in a house in 
Duchess Street, 200 yards or so from the Embassy in Portland Place, to | 
describe Britain. Unlike most young diplomatists of our time, he regularly 
studied Parliament, and was “most impressed, yes, by Baldwin’’ rather 
than by Simon or Churchill, Lloyd George or Ramsay MacDonald. Next 
stop, Moscow, provided a major task—study for the Swedish defence | 
system of the Soviet Union. The “closely knit diplomatic club” knew 
Molotov as accommodating, not forbidding, and Litvinov, English scholar, 
helpful and hospitable. In 1929 people, the audibles, saw Russia “very 
shaky, about to fall to pieces.” But the Swede, impressed by under- 
educated industrial leaders of vision and will, wrote differently after study 
of the car factories and the tractors off the line in Stalingrad. He said: 
“Russia will come back as a Great Power, thanks to the five-year plan, vast ” 
economy, great military strength.” His ambition was realized in 1933, 
and Sandler took him to Geneva “‘where everybody was fed up with Simon 
and Ramsay MacDonald.” He witnessed the League’s enthusiastic greetings 
for the new good-looking boy, well dressed, from the U.K., Anthony Eden. 
Eden took Robin Hankey as secretary on a tour of Sweden next year, and 
the friendship with their official escort, Hagglof, was cemented to this day. 
The Disarmament Conference chatter and intrigues at the League of 
Nations disappointed the idealist. He sought economics, entered this 
department in 1933, remained till 1945 as its head in the Foreign Office. ' 
With war arrived Hagglof’s fruitful, most important chapter. To survive! 
economically (or anyhow) Sweden had to negotiate with the warring neigh- 
bours, to seek merciful interpretation of the British blockade, to seek 
consent for modest quotas with Germany. At 35 he was probably the 
youngest member of the (skilled) Per Albin Hansson Cabinet, a vice-/ ¢ 
minister for economic affairs. Submarines gaily sank ships, bombers light- | 
heartedly attacked traffic on land and sea. Hagglof saw blacked-out Britain, / 
Germany, the corners of Paris. The stay in the United States was agreeable, 
for he had previously met President Roosevelt in 1938 as a.d.c. to’ th 
Sweden’s Crown Prince, now her sovereign. His comment is refreshing.|  w; 
“Roosevelt was one of the great men I have met, a good politician with) q¢ 
a sense of order. History will, I think, rank him as one of the world’s! fp 
best presidents.” Hitler and Goering returning from the air raid shelters/ eis 
“considered” Germany was opening a new world order, but Hagglof cul BR; 
their supplies and quotas in the volume of trade (at our fierce insistence).’ ea 
Sweden also had her way over the demands for passage for Nazi troops t0__ hi: 
Norway, occupied since 1940. Goering thumped the table, Hitler did the, By 
usual monologue, and the Field Marshal shouted: “*You, a deeply involved{ pe 
diplomat, do not understand the destiny of people like ours.” (Fortunately‘ fay 
for Hagglof he did not, or did he?) Goering would leave the room fora W; 
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while and return a changed man, pleasantly saying: ‘Let us look at this 
in another way.”” The apology seemed genuine. 

Belgium called at the time of Liberation, then a brief spell in Moscow, 
next, United Nations work till 1948. At 44 he was at St. James’s, throwing 
himself into cultural tasks, enjoyment of the unique trading relations of two 
countries that have exchanged envoys since 1561. As he marches up the 
Adam stairs of the Embassy the splendid medallions remind him of the 
long historical chain, the brief human interludes on the major canvas. 
There were 70 guests for the Hagglofs’ banquet during the State visit of 
Sweden’s sovereign. Anglo-Swedish business is worth millions a year. He 
presides over the committee responsible for advice on the translation of 
Swedish books into English. Sweden buys British material of all kinds and 
in his time has secured about 600 aircraft for the services as well as 
extensive radar equipment. His book on economic warfare created a stir, 
to say the least, in Sweden, and several editions were sold of a political 
novel about “real people.” Avoiding war in 1940-1945? That, Hagglof 
told the Swedes, was 90 per cent good fortune. Once he read Tolstoy in 
the original (he fell at my fence with a Russian phrase or two), but at 
present concentrates on English, French, German and Swedish biographies. 
He reads also Italian works. What other evening occupations besides the 
parties, theatre, cinema? There is always the walk demanded by the 
young Irish setter—‘‘who keeps me running.” Useful no doubt with five 
luncheons or dinners in the Embassy from eight to 30 guests and, of course, 
a Swedish chef. The beautiful Burmese ambassadress, speaking before the 
Indian High Commissioner and the Japanese Ambassadress in the home of 
Mr. Katsumi Ohno recently, said: “When Mr. Hagglof spoke for the 
Corps to the City of London he made us all pleased and proud, all of us.” 
What nobler tribute could he want? GEORGE BILAINKIN 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 1759—1833 


*¢N 1824 a little frail old man passed out of the House of Commons. 
| On the stage he was now quitting he played a leading part for 40 
years. With the possible exception of Wellington the name of William 
Wilberforce was now the best known and most honoured British name 
throughout the world.” These words of Professor Sir Reginald Coupland 
will be generally endorsed. Born at Hull on August 24, 1759, William 
descended from a Yorkshire family which possessed the Manor of Wilber- 
foss in the East Riding in the time of Henry II till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Both his father and grandfather were engaged in the 
Baltic trade and William was expected to continue it, but the fortune he 
early inherited made him independent. Of small and stooping stature, 
his head inclining to one side, he suffered from poor health all his life. 
By way of compensation he had a pleasing countenance, a charming 
personality and a beautiful speaking and singing voice. On the death of his 
father, when the boy was only nine, he went to live with an uncle at 
Wimbledon, where he came under Methodist influence. In alarm his 
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mother fetched him home and his education was continued at Pocklington 

Grammar School. He later entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 

formed a lasting friendship with William Pitt (the younger). On leaving 

the university he grew up “an elegant, polished and very popular young 

man.”’ He and Pitt used to sit together in the gallery of the House of , 
Commons listening to the debates and dreaming of the time when their own 

voices would be heard in Parliament. The society in which they moved was , 
the gayest and most fashionable in London. Wilberforce entertained 

lavishly and was especially welcome at great balls and parties. Though 

never addicted to the grosser vices, he indulged in gambling, but after 

winning £600 one night from men who could ill afford it he there and then 

abandoned it. The life of pleasure in which he indulged taxed his delicate $ 
health, which might have been better were there not such frequently re- 

curring entries in his diary as: “Bed about 3,” “Bed about } past 4.” 

When only 21 he was elected M.P. for his native city, polling as many votes 

as his two opponents put together. Four years after his adoption by Hull 

he contested the important seat for the County of York, long regarded 

as the preserve of aristocratic families, and again headed the poll. He ; 
sat on the Tory side throughout his long parliamentary career, but on all 

issues Outside economics he was more of a Whig than a Tory and voted 

accordingly. 

Holidays on the Riviera with his Yorkshire schoolmaster, Isaac Milner 
(then Dean of Carlisle), determined his future. They read and discussed 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion and the New Testament in 
Greek, with the result that ‘after suffering to the full the bitter pains of 
the evangelical penitent’’ Wilberforce was soundly converted. His first } 
reaction was to shun company, but after some talks with John Newton, 
the eminently sensible Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, he regained his happy , 
social spirit. “‘Hitherto he had regarded politics as something like a game, 
one of the most pleasant occupations for a well-to-do gentleman of the 
eighteenth century.”’” Henceforward his attitude was entirely different. The 
first sign of the new Wilberforce was his introduction of a Bill to amend 
the criminal law. He also procured a Royal Proclamation for the sup- | 
pression of vice and formed a society to enforce it. He supported factory \ 
legislation for children, pleaded for defenceless little chimney sweeps, 
denounced the condition of English prisoners, advocated free education, 
Catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform. In addition he became 
a philanthropist of wide sympathies, contributed to missionary work in 
general, was one of the founders of the British and Foreign Bible Society, } 
and gave Hannah More £400 a year for her valuable social and religious 
work in Somerset. f 

His most enduring monument, however, was what he accomplished in 
connection with British slavery. It is difficult to realise that much less than 
200 years ago slavery was a regular and respected institution throughout the 
Western world. In most of the tropical dependencies of Great Britain, as 
in those of other European countries, all the manual work was performed 
by Negro slaves. Their employment began in the fifteenth century when § 
Portuguese settlers in the New World, finding the aborigines unequal to the 
tasks required of them, imported coloured labour from Guinea. The firs! 
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Englishman to engage in the traffic was Sir John Hawkins, who transported 
300 Negroes from the African continent and sold them to the Spaniards 
in the West Indies. After Britain had established large cotton and sugar 
plantations in those islands and in Southern America, the trade increased 
by leaps and bounds. Sixty thousand Negroes were imported yearly in 
ships registered at Bristol, Liverpool and London. French, Portuguese, 
Dutch and Danish vessels were also in the trade on a smaller scale. 
Between 1680 and 1700, 300,000 Negroes were shipped by Britain to her 
American colonies. The traders sailed to the African coast and procured 
their cargo by bargaining, force or treachery. Native chiefs were sometimes 
bribed to sell their own people. Often they were exchanged for trifles such 
as beads, clothing and gin. With no respect for family ties, men, women 
and children were herded in gangs, shackled, and marched to the coast 
Packed tightly between decks, sometimes with no room to turn round, 
breathing foul air, fettered and fed on the coarsest food, they suffered 
terribly on the long Atlantic voyage. When taken on the upper deck for 
exercise many seized the opportunity of jumping overboard. Frequently 
no more than three-quarters of the human cargo survived the sea passage. 
In the fifteenth century a few isolated voices had been raised against the 
monstrosities of the trade, and in 1724 a fruitless campaign was launched 
by the Quakers. The subject, however, was beginning to receive attention. 
The influential voices of Adam Smith, John Wesley, Bishop Porteous, 
Samual Johnson and others were raised in condemnation. The Negro also 
was beginning to figure in literature. Pope, Defoe, Cowper, Thomson 
were pleading for his human rights and privileges. The outcome was the 
formation of a committee (including such forceful personalities as Granville 
Sharp and Thomas Clarkson) for the abolition of the trade. When planters 
brought slaves to England as domestic servants Sharp alone and unaided 
had won Lord Mansfield’s verdict in the “‘Somersett”’ case of 1772 that as 
soon as a slave trod English soil he was a free man. The committee felt 
that what was now needed was “‘one of great gifts and high standing who 
could catch the ear of Parliament,” and they approached the brilliant 
young Member for Yorkshire. With Pitt’s encouragement he responded 
to the invitation. 

Armed with facts and figures supplied by Clarkson’s investigations, 
Wilberforce, not yet 30, rose in a crowded House in 1789 to present his 
Bill. In a speech of 34 hours, which Burke declared to have been unequalled 
in modern times, he opposed the trade as “violating the dictates of con- 
science, the principles of justice and the laws of God. As we have been 
great in crime, let us (he pleaded) be great in repentance and put an end 
to this infamous traffic.” The Bill was passed by a large majority with 
the proviso that it should become law in the year 1796. In the interim the 
planiers obtained leave to state their case. Powerful vested interests were 
at stake and strong opposition was organized. That the Negroes robbed 
and fought one another in Africa and that to carry them over to America 
was a happy way out of their troubles, argued their employers. If the Bill 
becomes law vessels would rot in the Mersey and Britain would cease to 
be a Great Power, cried the shipowners. Even ministers of the Gospel laid 
it down that slavery was ordained of God, that white races were the 
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Almighty’s favourites and Negroes were created to slave for them. The 
result of the opposition was that Wilberforce, the sponsor of the Bill, was 
ridiculed, slighted and vilified. The King himself denounced him as a 
dangerous revolutionary, and his life was seriously endangered. His 


opponents received great encouragement, moreover, by the rising of the , 


slaves in St. Domingo, where planters were massacred and valuable plan- 
tations destroyed. Further unfavourable factors were that England was 
now at war with France, the French Revolution had broken out, and the 
fear of Jacobinism infecting Britain was of real concern. ‘Immense pains 
(wrote one of Wilberforce’s friends) are now taken to make the lower 
classes discontented and to excite rebellion. Paine’s mischievous book on 
The Rights of Man is compressed into a sixpenny pamphlet and is sold 
and given away in great profusion. . . . No pains are spared to render this 
island a scene of confusion.” With the passing of these fears and the over- 
throw of Napoleon the tide began to turn rapidly in Wilberforce’s favour. 
Largely accounting for it was the help of the “Clapham Sect”, whose 
political influence was altogether out of proportion with its small member- 
ship. So it came about that in 1807, after nearly 20 years’ struggle during 
which the Bill had been presented 11 times, it was moved by C. J. Fox, 
the Whig statesman, that “‘the slave trade be utterly abolished, prohibited 
and declared to be unlawful.”” Approval was almost unanimous, the Irish 
M.P.s voting for it en bloc. By 1820 England had persuaded the other 
Western nations engaged in the trade to abandon it and, with the British 
fleet guarding the shores of Africa, no slave vessel dared put to sea. 
Wilberforce, now but 48, began to agitate for the abolition of slavery 
itself in all British dominions. Opposition this time was confined to the 
planters, who claimed “property rights” in their workers, loudly asserting 
that such a measure would inevitably bring economic disaster to the West 
Indies. Moreover, the Imperial Government held the view that the matter 
was primarily one of local concern. Wilberforce was foremost throughout 
the bitter struggle until obliged by increasing age and infirmity to hand 
over the leadership to Thomas (later Sir Thomas) Fowell Buxton, a much 
younger man. Public opinion refused to be silenced, and in July, 1833, 
after 25 years’ continuous agitation, the Bill that all slaves within the 
Empire be freed, became law. On hearing in his retirement that at midnight 
on July 31, 1834, 800,000 would be free, England offering to pay £20 
million in compensation, Wilberforce, who had been its prime inspiration, 
cried: “‘Thank God, that I have lived to see this day,” He died shortly 
afterwards and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Slavery is, however, by 
no means dead. It lives and flourishes in various forms, open and dis- 
guised, in many parts of the world. “It is Wilberforce’s spirit which lives in 
all efforts to abolish ill-treatment of native races and to establish the 
principle of goodwill and friendship toward people who cannot always speak 
for themselves. In the work especially of the Anti-Slavery Society, which 
is continually watching and working to get men free from tyranny and 
injustice, the example of Wilberforce is alive and active, and his name is 


treasured wherever freedom is valued.” 
J. ANGLIN JOHNSON 
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THE TROPICAL FOREST IN THE WEST INDIES 


LLUSIONS die hard, but there is one illusion about the tropical forest 
that must surely be dead by now. Few today, coming to it for the 
first time, are likely to expect a wealth of colour. Alfred Russel 

Wallace, a hundred years ago, was among the first to point out that the 
traveller from temperate latitudes with this in mind would do much better 
to stay at home. There at the right season he will find colour in abundance 
—primroses and anemones flung widely under the oaks, to be followed a 
few weeks later by bluebells in swathes of azure. But these are plants of 
the ground layer, which hasten into bloom and the setting of seed before the 
trees deprive them of the light they need. Their life-cycle has to be com- 
pleted before the unfolding of leaves spreads a canopy between them and 
the sun. In the tropical forest plants of this kind have no place. The 
forest, as a whole, keeps its leaves at all seasons, and the shedding of them 
is carried out by each tree on its own. It is true that the young leaves are 
minted in shades of bronze, yellow and red, but the earthbound traveller 
becomes aware of them only on rare occasions, for it is far up in the canopy 
that they burst forth, and it is there also that the naked stems of climbing 
plants put forth a glory of blossom. 

The tropical forest is an empire of plants, and since they must never 
conceal themselves, but need to expand to the utmost, so as to catch all 
available sunlight and moisture, it is plants that we are aware of, first, 
last and all the time. The scenery is built up wholly of plants in un- 
believable profusion. There may well be another illusion, to the effect that 
the forest swarms with animal life. There is no doubt that it does, but the 
newcomer will be disappointed if he expects to be made aware of the fact. 
For animals concealment is one of the first necessities, either directly by 
taking cover, or by protective resemblance. For this reason forest glades 
fail to flicker gorgeously with the wings of butterflies, the floor is not seen 
to swarm with insects, centipedes and scorpions, or the branches to be 
astir with the coming and going of birds. Far up in the high canopy birds 
and insects reveal themselves: at ground level scarcely at all. 

For all its pervading monochrome of green, relieved from complete 
sameness only by the manifold shades of that colour, for all its apparent 
paucity of animal life, the forest is a place of infinite strangeness, of 
sombre mystery, and certainly for anyone coming to it for the first time, 
of excitement likely to seem inexhaustible. Silence except for the occasional 
note of an unseen bird; an almost absolute stillness; an all-pervading gloom; 
a wonderful luxuriance: these are the dominant themes, and the effect of 
their counterpoint is a symphony of hushed expectancy, a mood of intent 
watchfulness, calculated to give rise to a state of mind that anticipates 
almost anything. There are those who would use stronger terms, who see 
something sinister in that watchfulness, a sense of lurking violence. But 
that is a wholly emotional attitude, one-sided and for that reason false. 
Come to the tropical forest equipped certainly with imagination, but also 
with eager curiosity. Then the one will balance the other, and it will not 
be violence that lurks but a sense of potential discovery. The forest 
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presents a challenge to the mind, and in accepting the challenge the new- 
comer cannot fail to discover unlimited fascination. 

He will find beauty also, but beauty of a highly characteristic and limited 
kind. Ask what he understands by beauty and he would certainly find 
difficulty in explaining, but might point out that three things are of primary 
importance: colour, form, and the blending of the two as they diminish in 
perspective. But in the tropical forest there is one prevailing colour and 
one only, while perspective, the distant view, will be looked for in vain. } 
Visual range is limited to a few yards. Of the three only form remains 
but, as though to redress the balance, in the most varied and generous 
profusion, forms strange, grotesque, exuberant, ranging all the way from 
the vast to the minutely delicate. Expect strangeness therefore, expect 
mystery, and never in vain: do not expect beauty quite as we know it in 
temperate lands, or in tropical settings other than the deep forest. 

What of the hallmarks, the distinguishing details of the tropical forest 
as found for instance in southern Trinidad? Above all there are three: 
buttresses, lianas, epiphytes. All three are frequently seen jostling one 
another within the limits of a single tree, as well as widely throughout 
the forest as a whole. The buttressing habit of many different kinds of 
tree, both large and small, is most impressive when it is the giants, such as 
the mora and the silk-cotton, which splay out at ground level into those | 
triangular partitions, projecting radially to a distance of several yards, often 
curving as they dwindle into the soil. They divide the great trunk into 
chambers dim with shadow, tapestried with moss and fern, not unlike 
recessed chapels in some cathedral apse which has been turned inside out, 
until the two ends curve round upon one another to form a complete circle. 
Usually they are open and you can walk into them so deeply that the } 
slanting walls on each side, where they merge into the corrugations of the 
trunk, rise far above your head. Elsewhere the entrance may be partly or 
entirely closed, either by the vertical wires of aerial roots dangling from 
epiphytic aroids far up in the canopy, or by the looping cables of lianas, 
cylindrical, as thick as your arm, often furred with moss to suggest bell- 
ropes in a church tower, or else ribbon-like, pitted at regular intervals, so 
as to resemble chains made up of distinguishable links. 

Bewilderment is not uncommonly felt in the tropical forest, and there 
is a cause of bewilderment peculiar to lianas. Their manner of growth is 
complex and confused. That is to be expected, but their complexity and 
confusion seem at times to be beyond reason. Seen only as naked cables, | 
since it is not until they reach the high canopy that they put forth leaves | 
and flowers, they frequently leave one supporting tree to go twisting and 
looping across to another over a wide intervening space. This may happen 
three or four times before they rise finally to be lost in the dim complexity 
of the roof. How account for these horizontal wanderings? Only by 
remembering what we are very apt to forget: that natural landscapes of 
all kinds are never static, are continuously developing, so that what we see 
in a specific instant is the outcome of a long period of change, of renewal 
and decay, of life and death. Our fathers lifted up their eyes to the hills 
and hailed them as eternal, but we know now that they are slowly dis- | 
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integrating under our gaze. So it is, in their own way, with these forests, 
and with the apparently capricious wanderings of lianas. We can be sure 
that they are capable of almost unlimited growth from their roots in the 
soil, and that they are exceedingly ancient, more so than many of the trees 
they use as supports. This means that they have had a long and chequered 
history of ups and downs in the literal sense, and that some wide gap, 
which they seem to have succeeded in bridging, represents the site of a 
supporting tree of which death and decay have removed every trace. 

If buttresses and lianas are highly characteristic of the tropical forest, 
epiphytes are equally so. Making use of their hosts as something much 
more than trellises for support, they grow wholly upon them, rooted in 
crevices and pockets of leaf-mould. Nevertheless they must not be thought 
of as parasites, since they live of their own, drawing no sustenance from 
the trees. In an English woodland we see ferns rooted in the crotch of an 
oak, and these are true epiphytes. But in the tropical forest plants of 
several families have taken to this way of living with such success that the 
upper part of many a great tree will be so plumed and tufted with 
epiphytes of more than one kind that scarcely anything of its proper aspect 
can be made out. 

We are apt to think first of orchids as growing in this way, and there 
is no denying their presence. All the same they are seldom found in any 
real profusion, and as components of the scenery they are usually of minor 
importance compared with the members of two other families, the 
bromeliads and the aroids. To visualize the first take the cultivated pine- 
apple as the type. Wild bromeliads have much the same habit of growth, 
like a stack of upended bayonets, tough, fleshy, grey-green, edged 
formidably with spines. From the centre of the cluster a long flowering- 
stem curves outwards and down, some kinds with brilliant blue or rosy 
bracts making a rare splash of colour. These are the larger kinds, found 
on occasions rooted independently in the soil. The smaller ones are no 
more than a few inches in height, aligned irregularly from end to end of the 
branches, like tufts of hair. 

As for the aroids, they are arums as the name suggests, relatives of the 
lowly cuckoo-pint of English hedgerows. The leaves are often of immense 
size, elephant-ears up to two or even three feet in length, and there is one 
common species which has a row of oval-shaped perforations on each 
side of the mid-rib. Their manner of growth again is in clusters, rooted in 
pockets of mould, but unlike the bromeliads they have taken to putting 
forth long aerial roots, which either swathe the greater part of the surface 
of a tree with a tangled cordage, or else hang free and vertically from far 
up in the canopy, singly, in twos and threes, or even as linear curtains of 
20 or more at a time. At ground level, or often and strangely a few feet 
above, as though they knew that the time had come, they expand into a 
tuft of rootlets which takes hold of the soil, and the effect then is as 
though the host-tree were pegged to the ground with vertical guy-ropes. 

A path of some kind through the forest is much more than a con- 
venience, though it is certainly that, providing as it does a clue to the 
labyrinth. For the devoted, though alien, human explorer it is essential 
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for anything approaching complete understanding, allowing him to see, 
not so much the wood for the trees, as the trees for the wood. Without a 
path to guide him he can never preserve that vitally important un- 
encumbered state of mind which makes him a participator in the scene, 
instead of little better than a purblind blunderer among the trees, distracted 
by obstacles, forced to give more than half his attention to finding his way. § 
This is part of the price we pay for having imposed between ourselves and 
the settings, to which we ancestrally belong, that barrier of sophistication? 
of which we are so proud. The wild creatures need no such extraneous aid. 
We, deprived of it, become aware of our alienation and of little else. 

But a path, or better still a track of road-width, serves another important 
purpose. The air of the forest is heavily charged with the spores of ferns, 
mosses and fungi, with the seeds of grasses and other herbaceous plants. 
Within the depths no more than a very few are likely to germinate, or 
if they do to succeed in establishing themselves. Competition is too keen, 
the light too dim. It is only over the banks beside the track, and on the 
track itself, that they get their chance, and make the most of it, with the 
happiest consequences. Plants may be found there that you will search the 
deep forest for in vain. Much the same is true of animals. As they creep } 
or fly across the track they show themselves more freely than within the 
depths. Sun-loving insects, butterflies and dragonflies, use the tracks as! 
flight-lines. Spiders spread their webs. Flies, bees and wasps pay their 
pollinating visits to flowers that unfold in the generous sunlight of the, 
tracks or not at all. 

LESLIE REID 


LUNDY ISLAND 


EEN from the lighthouse on Hartland Point on a misty day Lundy 

looks like a smudge on the distant waters. Its very isolation and in-} 

accessibility draw attention to it. Its inhabitants are few and, apart 
from the owner (living at Millcombe House, the home of the owners since 
1840 when it was built) are mainly shepherds, farmers, boatmen, lighthouse 
keepers and workers in the hotel, post office, stores and tavern. In the 
summer it is almost an earthly paradise, with its white lighthouse on the 
cliff, overlooking the landing place on the south east shore, where the little | 
sheltered cove is bathed in sunshine. There islanders and visitors boat, § 
swim, bathe, fish and sail, while overhead is heard the joyous song of 
myriads of birds, which return year by year to the same nests, occupying | 
every shelf, corner, ledge and crag on the rocks where they lay their eggs} 
and tend their young. Shags stand singly like sentinels on the pinnacles’ 
of the rocks and innumerable gulls circle ceaselessly overhead uttering their 
throaty cries, while on the north west corner colonies of puffins—Lundy 
means Isle of Puffins—fly across the sky. On the Atlantic bewhiskered 
grey seals, those strange intelligent creatures with glistening backs, a link 
between sea and land, swim, dive and twist with incredible agility, calling 
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to each other with weird moaning cries, as they look up from the water 
with their beautiful expressive eyes. Long-tailed ponies and sheep roam 
freely on the island, while deer graze on the hills, looking up in mild 
surprise at intruders on their privacy and shaggy, brown and fawn sure- 
foot goats leap from rock to rock. 

But Lundy does not always show a smiling face. With its roots deep in 
the granite it often is a strange, wild, lonely, fog-bound place, where the 
wind howls like a voice crying to be let in, and in a storm smashes down 
the cliffs like a live, impatient thing, crashing down ships and men in the 
darkness, so that the Devil himself seems to be let loose. High up on 
the sourthern cliffs are the ruins of Marisco Castle, the oldest building now 
standing on the island, with its fearsome precipice below, down which 
prisoners have been hurled to their doom, as, in the days of Ancient Greece, 
the sacrilegious had met their end by being cast down the massive rocks of 
Phlemboukos. In the gathering darkness the castle which dominates the 
Bristol Channel looked sinister and forbidding as it watched the brown 
sails of the island vessel—the Lundy Gannet—rounding the bend of the 
promontory of Lametor, and the sky grew dark and the sea angry as 
passengers went on board the small open boat to face a rough crossing 
to Bideford. Marisco Castle had known days when no ship was safe which 
did not honour and pay respect to the Lords of Lundy. If its old grey 
walls could speak, they would tell of wild turbulent days when the Castle 
had been an important impregnable fortress owned by the noble family of 
Marisco, when its underground caves and passages had all been part of the 
natural strength of an island coveted by those across the sea, how the noble 
family had degenerated into pirates and Lundy had become one of the 
chief strongholds from which attacks were made not only on the high seas 
but on the adjoining coasts, and how the Mariscos had lived in a constant 
state of rebellion against the Crown, taking part in all kinds of deeds of 
violence, till the attempted murder of Henry III, in which they had been 
involved, led to their downfall and temporary loss of Lundy. Then the 
Crown had appointed a succession of Governors to whom the island was 
a perpetual anxiety and source of trouble, for nothing would quell its 
turbulent spirit. But once more it regained prominence, becoming a place 
of refuge for malcontents and a safe reireat for pirates and adventurers of 
all nations, and the Bristol Channel became notorious for robberies under 
those who called themselves Kings of Lundy. 

Much of its history is obscure, but it seems certain that in the reigns of 
William and Mary and Anne the French landed on its shores and plundered 
it grievously, leaving it in a destitute state and then used it as a privateering 
station. There is a rusty old gun on the shore, recently salvaged from the 
sea, which is thought to have been hurled by the French over the cliffs 
from the Castle. Then the island had passed from one to another till a 
lease was granted to the notorious Benson about 1750, who entered into a 
contract with the Government for the exploitation of convicts to the 
American colonies, but instead he took them to Lundy, and used them 
to build the stone walls, which still stand, dividing the island into three 
parts, the Quarter Wall, the Half-way Wall and the Three-quarter Wall, 
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and at night the Castle had been used as a prison for the convicts. This 
same Benson had been an unscrupulous smuggler, hiding his spoils in caves 
cut out of the rocks, one of which is known as Benson’s Cave. He became | 
involved in all kinds of villainy and fraud, till finally a warrant was issued 
for his arrest, but he managed to escape to Portugal, where he died, leaving 
his accomplices to pay the penalty. thi 
As the Gannet left the shores of Lundy and sailed into the high seas, , ™ 
she pitched and tossed, so that her decks were swamped and pumps had | PF 
to be used. The brown sails which were so picturesque in the sunshine f 
looked grim and grey as darkness fell, and the only light came froma & 
dim lantern hanging on a hook. Wrecks on Lundy began to take ona of 
grim reality, for before the days of lighthouses and radar they had been th 
many and fearful. There are stories of ships being lured to their doom by In 
faked lights and even of witches raising tempests that brought ships crashing | 
against the rocks. On such a night as this with a full gale blowing it was} 
easy to visualize the huge waves crashing up the gruesome caverns in the} 
rocks, when above the roar of wind and waves the “wreckers” who were} !t 
waiting for the inevitable crash of the doomed ship, would plunge into| — 
the sea and snatch their booty, even sometimes ruthlessly hurling drowning di 
men back into the cruel sea. It was on a wild sea in a fearful storm} 
that the Spanish galleon S. Catharina from the Armada had been trapped | di 
off Lundy when the grim and evil looking Shutter Rock “‘like a huge black’ '™! 
fang rose waiting for its prey,” and the mighty ship was swept headlong fr 
down the cataract “till she rolled clean over and vanished for ever and & 
ever.” Close to the Shutter Rock, below the steep and slippery Montagu Ir 
Steps, are the rocks where H.M.S. Montagu, a brand new battleship of th 
14,000 tons with a complement of 750 officers and men, crashed in a fog in th 
1906. Bits of the rusty steps which led down to the beach and parts of old ho 
tarred ropes used to haul in salvage are still there. Deep down among the _ha 
rocks bits of wreckage may still be found, but many a ship had been borne } be 
along by a tremendous wind and had been lifted up on the rocks and} to 
smashed to atoms, leaving no traces behind. th 
Those grim days are past. Robbers and pirates no longer infest the fr 
Channel, and the lights of Lundy shine out, guiding ships away from the pe 
treacherous rock-bound coast. Lords of Lundy came and went, but the| W 
island is still private property and much of the independence for which p hi 
they fought remains. Although it is now included in the Barnstaple| 
Parliamentary Division, Lundy still enjoys some of its ancient privileges} In 
and immunities. There is no taxation on island earned income, no county} ot 
or local taxes, no licensing hours at the Marisco Tavern, while fishing} Ir 
rights within three miles of the coast are upheld. Lundy has won through| fe 
her storms and stresses, for she is free to live her own life in her own way of 
and a great peace has descended on her after all her turmoil. Sp 
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This YOUNG IRELAND POETS 


caves 
scome | HE poetry of Nationalism has, as a rule, a transient value, for the 
issued political and patriotic emotions of the past largely lose their poignancy 
saving and meaning with the passing of time. Yet, perhaps of all poetry, 
that of patriotism, in whatever form it may take, reveals the truest and 
seas, most burning fervour. It is always sincerity and depth of feeling that 
s had | produces great poetry, and a real emotion can lift a mediocrity of style 
ishine ¢ into that strange “‘something” which makes it forever, in its own particular 
‘om a. genre, sublime. Many of the poets of patriotism may not have been worthy 
ona of the appellation of “great”, but through the intensity of their feeling 
been | they have often touched the realities which are the basis of all true art. 
ym by In many cases the words may be poor and halting, yet through them one 
:shing | aM sense the strength of an ardent heart and the love—which of all loves 
it was § is the most unselfish. Remembering this, it is only right that one should 
in the} not forget the gallant and vehement poetry of the enthusiasts of the ““Young 
. were | Ireland”’ party of the last century. 
> into| These young men might truly be termed “angry”, for they were 
wning | distressed to the depths of their sensitive and talented beings by the seeming 
storm | injustice by which the Ireland of the day was governed. One cannot lightly 
apped | dismiss them as mere “rebels” although technically and legally they were 
black‘ tanked as such. They were men—mostly of the professional type—drawn 
dlong from both Protestant and Roman Catholic milieus, united in a common 
r and endeavour to spread a tolerance of thought and government through 
mntagu Ireland: for the more sensitive Protestants felt deeply for the plight of 
1ip of their Catholic neighbours and were perturbed by the rigours under which 
fog in they suffered. The political aspects of the situation is not the concern, 
of old however, of this article, for they belong to another sphere of thought which 
ig the has already passed judgement. Yet, after all these years one cannot but 
borne | be impressed by the ideals expressed in verse and prose of those adherents 
s and| to a cause which was still to be won. Most of the men self-dedicated to 
the ““Young Ireland” party were not mere idle dreamers and were far 
st the from uneducated and purely revolutionary types—they had little to gain 
m the personally by their struggles and much to lose. Perhaps, since the Civil 
it the| War, few more genuine patriots have appeared on the scene of British 
which history. 
staple} Among the richly-talented men who formed the nucleus of the “Young 
fileges| Ireland’’ party—Mitchel, Gavan Duffy, Smith O’Brien, Meagher and many 
county} others—there were several poets, and, fired by their example, all over 
ishing| Ireland at that time men and women began to express their patriotic 
rough| feelings in verse. The poetry of the movement was prolific, and although, 
n way Often, of no high order, the genuineness of its emotion and its lyrical 
spontaneity proved one of the strongest and most telling forms of propa- 
| ganda for the party. Lady Wilde (Speranza) became a contributor to The 
Nation, the organ of the ‘“Young Ireland’”” movement, under the editorship 
of John Mitchel, the brilliant lawyer son of a Presbyterian Minister. Another 
convert to the party views was Ingram, later Vice-President of Trinity 
College, Dublin—the author of the stirring lines of ““Who fears to speak 
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of 98?” This form of poetical journalism was seen quickly to be a valuable 
asset, and, indeed, so many poems were sent in to The Nation that there 
was considerable difficulty in sorting the wheat from the chaff—which was’ 
voluminous in bulk. An amusing descripion of the methods of the editorial 
staff in dealing with this flood of poetic contribution is given by Gavan 
Duffy in an article which shows that the fervour of patriotism in no way 
dulled the critical faculty: 

“One set of them had mimicked the silver flute of Moore on a penny 
whistle, consisted of moving appeals to England for compassion . . . we} 
put these in the fire. Another set sent us songs about Paddy and Teddy 
after the fashion of the pseudo London Irish melodies . . . Of course 
we set our face against this class. 

“A third set went to the opposite extreme and committed the deadlier 
error of turning our national pride into ridicule, by either praising the 
country for something that did not deserve praise, or that she did not, 
possess at all . . . Allowing poetry its full licence, we cannot reverse 
the records of history to enforce a wrong moral.” 

Much criticism of a hostile nature was levelled at the poetry of The 
Nation, and The Times in a severe attack made a very clear exposition 
of the value of this poetic upsurge: 

“These burning words are not inserted in the popular newspaper of 
the day as a mere specimen of poetic diction—the mere literary endeavour} 
of a fanciful and studious recluse to realize the past. They are written 
to command and direct the public mind. The man who wrote them is a 
man of talent and knew perfectly well what he was about. It was his) 
object to encourage the Irish people in identifying themselves with the 
feelings and actions, the wrongs and victories of their forefathers. He 
meant that every line should find a response in every Irish heart: he} 
meant—it is nonsense to deny it—. . . to inspire a fervid sympathy with} 
those in whose person he was speaking.” 

Many of the associates of the ““Young Ireland’’ movement were connected 
with Trinity College, Dublin, and it is amazing to note the frequency of the 
names amongst them of Trinity origin. Thomas, Osborne Davis—the 
most prolific and beloved versifier of them all—John Ingram, O'Hagan, 
Lane, McCarthy, Drennan, Murray and Mangan. The latter is one of the 
better-known poets of this political era, for his lovely poem ‘“Dark> 
Rosaleen”’ is familiar to most readers of verse anthologies. In his lines all 
the passion and tenderness and the sense of dedication which marks 
patriotic poetry are exquisitely portrayed. Few can read those ardent words 
and not be moved into sudden grandeur by their beauty and sincerity: 

Over dews, over sands, 
Will I fly for your weal: ‘ 
Your holy, delicate, white hands 
Shall girdle me in steel. 
At home in your emerald bowers, 
From morning’s dawn till ’e’en, 
You'll pray for me, my flower of flowers 
My dark Rosaleen! 
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“The Sack of Baltimore’’, “The West’s Asleep”’ and many others, including 


YOUNG IRELAND POETS 


My fond Rosaleen! 
You'll think of me through daylight hours, 
My virgin flower, my flower of flowers, 
My dark Rosaleen! 

Thomas Davis, the acknowledged leader of this poetic band, in his 
numerous writings, some good, some indifferent, did more to restore a 
sense of pride and dignity to the Irish people than almost any other. Oddly 
enough, he was very largely of English descent. His father, a surgeon in 
the Royal Artillery, was an Englishman, his mother half-descended from 
Cromwellian stock and half from the Gaelic line of O’Sullivan. He himself 
was born in Co. Cork on October 14, 1814, and from earliest days was 
always much moved by the ancient ballads and old, traditional airs of the 
country of his birth. In 1831 he entered Trinity, where he was renowned 
as a phenomenal reader, and his studies ranged over history, politics, law, 
philosophy and the arts—as well as languages. In 1838 he was called to 
the Irish Bar. His views were Liberal, and it was not until about 1840 
that he reached his own maturity of thought which resulted in an intense 
Nationalism. His friends at Trinity had been men with a certain sympathy 
for the Nationalistic cause, Torrens, McCullagh and Wallis had been his 
close associates, and when, with the Abolition of the Penal Laws, Catholics 
began to partake of some degree of equality with the ‘“‘Ascendancy” many 
of these were also numbered within his circle. Davis was essentially a 
romantic, but, suspect though this quality is by many, his character was 
marked by an extraordinary amount of reasonableness, steadfastness and 
sweetness which gave a permanence to all his undertakings. It was Gavan 
Duffy who first suggested that Davis should express himself in poetry, 
and within a few days had received from him one of his loveliest com- 


| positions, ““The Lament for Owen Roe’’, and for some three years after 


this he poured out his melodies ‘‘as spontaneously as a bird!” 

Davis wrote primarily for the people of Ireland, hurriedly written and 
hurriedly published lines, powerful in their appeal to the Irish heart if 
varying in their merit. Some of his verses will probably always be immortal 
in Ireland, as, for example, the stirring words of the “Song of the 
Volunteers”: 

Remember still, through good and ill, 
How vain were prayers and tears— 
How vain were words—till flashed the swords 
Of the Irish Volunteers! 

When writing this no doubt he was thinking of the poverty, repression 
and despondency of the native Irish, which was noticed and recorded later 
by Thackeray in the account of his tour of Ireland in 1842. Yet Davis 
was not a harsh, fanatical revolutionary as may be imagined. He was 
merely a sensitive, warm-hearted man who found the misery of so many 
of his fellow-creatures around him more than he could comfortably bear, 
and he was intrinsically a poet, and as such was bound by his particular 
genius to give utterance to his sympathies. Several of the still famous 
patriotic songs of Ireland originate from his pen—‘Clare’s Dragoons”, 
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“The Welcome’’, where in lines devoid of political feeling he approaches 


something of the spirit of the greatest love-poems of our tongue: : 


Come in the evening, or come in the morning, 

Come when you're looked for, or come without warning: 
Kisses and welcome you'll find here before you, 

And the oftener you'll come here the more I'll adore you. 
Light is my heart since the day we were plighted, 

Red is my cheek that they told me was blighted, 
The green of the trees is far greener than ever, 

And the linnets are singing: —‘‘True lovers don’t sever!” 

Yet, to another poet belongs the origin of the present Irish national 
motto—“‘Ourselves alone’. These words were written by John O'Hagan, 
one-time Auditor of Trinity College Historical Society. His poetic efforts 
are less known and were less abundant than those of Davis, but out of 
his many poems two lines stirred the Irish consciousness so deeply that 
they inspired a permanent national recognition: 

Our hope and strength we find at last 
Is in ourselves alone. 

Thomas Davis died in 1845, and it is now over a century since the 
national protest of the ““Young Ireland” party, yet in the light of presen 
history its effort was not in vain. Looking back on the activities of its, 
supporters one is struck by the poetic influence which pervaded all their 
struggle; perhaps never before had poetry been included so efficiently in 
any political enterprise by so many people of such diverse origin united it 
a common humanity. 

Remembering and reading in their articulate outpourings the depth o 
their feeling and passion one may well agree with the tribute paid to them 
by another poet—Sir Samuel Ferguson—who commended them all an 


especially the greatest of the ““Young Ireland” writers in the following . 


words: 
O brave young men, my love, my pride, my promise, 
T’is on you my hopes are set, 
In manliness, in kindness and in justice, 
To make Erin a nation yet; 
Self-respecting, self-relying, self-advancing, 
In union or in severance free and strong, 
And if God grants this, then under God, to Thomas Davis 
Let the greater praise belong! 
TENISON LITTLE 


THE ART OF BEN NICHOLSON 


NTERNATIONAL and national awards during the past few years hav . 
re-focused attention on an artist whose industry in what has becom i 


almost a by-way of contemporary art may undoubtedly place him hig 
in future histories of painting. Mr. Ben Nicholson is an artist’s artist. 
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particular road is hard on the feet of the “ordinary man who knows what 
he likes,” and provokes in some quarters even today that brand of 
impatience and anger reserved in the "thirties for the artists laying down 
the rules of the first abstract experimental forms of painting. 

He was born in April, 1894—the year during which Vuillard constructed 
the set for Ibsen’s ‘“‘Master Builder” in Paris; the year Picasso entered 
the School of Fine Arts at Barcelona; and the year Gauguin left, for the 
second time, for Tahiti. His father was that stylish, unhurried, discreet 
landscape-painter Sir William Nicholson, his mother a Scot. A charming 
snapshot of the family can be seen in Gordon Craig’s book of reminis- 
cences: Ellen Terry and her family were familiars of the Nicholsons. Mr. 
Nicholson was fortunate in that family circumstances enabled him, after 
a basic education, and a year at the Slade, to travel: he spent some months 
in Tours, Milan, Madeira and Pasadena, California. It was during his 
travels, when he was still in his early 20’s, that he came into contact with 
the work of contemporary European artists, and his experience of their 
work laid the foundations for his own early experiments in abstraction. 
Picasso and Braque, of course, influenced him, as they influenced most 
young painters who came within their orbit. But his contemporaries, Juan 
Gris, Jean Arp, Mir6, Kandinsky and Piet Mondrain, all had their effect 
on his work, Mondrain’s influence being probably the most lasting if not 
the most profound. Unlike Mondrain, Mr. Nicholson started painting 
seriously in the abstract vein without much preliminary experiment in 
“drawing from life.”” His first abstract was painted in 1923, but even before 
then, in the early landscapes—“‘Bré Ticino” (1921) and “‘Coast of Spain” 
(1922/3) it is easy to see which way his style was developing. He did not 
so much experiment with painting, as permit painting to experiment with 
him. 

Mondrain was the chief exponent of a new style of painting, which he 
virtually invented, and which he called “‘Neo-plasticism’’. This, he stated, 
provided ‘‘a vision of true reality . . . unconditioned by subjective feeling 
and conception.”” He refused to use mixed or blurred colours, and used 
only the primary ones, more or less strong, laid flat on the canvas with no 
trace of brush-strokes, bound into particular planes by thin or thick black 
lines. His work, perhaps, is not of the very highest quality, although it 
remains strongly effective by its very physical nature—it snaps from the 
page or from the gallery-wall, straight to the eye. Here, immediately, the 
road divides, and the onlooker must decide whether the road taken by Mr. 
Nicholson—as well as by Mondrain himself, and by such colleagues as 
van Doesburg and Vantongerloo—is worth taking. The question “but what 
does it mean?” is asked by the perplexed amateur. It “‘means’’, of course, 
no more or no less than any work of art. It means what it is. “‘Art aspires 
to the condition of music,’”’ one of the most profound statements of its 
time, is the answer. No-one asks what a piece of music “‘means’’. 

It was in 1933 that Ben Nicholson painted his first relief, and added a 
second dimension to his work. From that time he shared with Henry 
Moore and other great artists, a preoccupation with space. “‘The power to 
create space . . . is surely invaluable,” he remarked in 1941; and his whole 
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art from the 1930’s onward has been concentrated on the problem of the 


inter-relation of space and forms of various sizes and shapes. ‘The | 
problems dealt with in ‘abstract’ art are related to the interplay of forces,” | 


Back to contentment and the eternities. 





he says; he deals in fundamentals—the underlying bone that supports the | § 

structure of his paintings. Architects have always shown a deep interest ‘ 

in Mr. Nicholson’s work: they, too, have to deal with the problems of the 

play of force against force, and space against space. One would not expect 

the kind of painting which Mr. Nicholson executes to interest or affect any  , 

large number of people. He is, as I have said, “‘a painter’s painter,”’ or at ( ; 

‘the least, a painter for those who are deeply interested in painting as an | 1 

art, and above ali as a contemporary art. s 

Like Picasso he can be a draftsman of classical ease: his pencil nudes ' 

and drawings of 1932, and some of his landscapes, demonstrate this amply. 

So far, his attempts to relate and fuse landscape with abstraction— | 

“Towednack” (1943) and “Higher Constabba Farm” (1944) and other \, , 

paintings exhibited since the war in St. Ives and elsewhere, for instance— 
have seemed a little confused in their almost angry attempts to get down 

to the bare, essential minimums of what is seen by his eye. His work on 1 

the whole since the war at first seemed to be more cluttered, with the t 

emphasis on lineal accent instead of space. Recently, however, his touch * 

has once more become firm and completely assured. Perhaps his con- | , 
centration on essentials, his lack of romanticism and sentiment, and his 

; ‘ ° ° : ° I 

at times pungent wit (as in the series “Prince and Princesses”, 1930/32)) , 

has done most to endear him to his generation of critics and fellow-painters.| 

Certainly he is one artist whose reputation has scarcely altered in the years} , 

since 1930; if, as some critics feel, he has not progressed, he has not lost’ | 

place either. At this time, his place in the history of twentieth century, ‘ 

art is assured. 1 

DEREK PARKER 
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I lie outstretched at last, a weary form : 

Jaded by months of toil and argument, y 

Beneath a wondrous canopy of cloud, t 

An army of celestial, white-robed shapes i 

Steadily marching from the south wind’s breath t 

Across the infinite majesties of space, it 

God’s very spirit, strong and beautiful— t 

And strength returns, flows into me anew, i ij 

A river in His exquisite realm of peace. D 

Around me all is beauty, and my thought tl 

Mounts up from Earth to Heaven, and so is borne a 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
SOCIOLOGY AND THE MAGISTRATE 


In a short review there is no space in which to expatiate on the value and import- 
ance of this book. It is outstanding—as one would expect—in its wisdom, the 
acuteness of its analysis and the broad sweep of its content. It is no book to take 
to Lords to read between the innings, but if one can concentrate on the argument, 
the reward is malicious delight as one by one other people’s pet illusions are shat- 
tered. Unfortunately, I found that mine went too, which was not quite so enjoyable. 
Certainly few accepted theories, few established names emerge unscathed. The 
author is almost disrespectful to Dr. Bowlby. If I have a criticism to make, it is 
that Barbara Wootton yields too easily to the joys of academic destruction. Nothing 
seems to escape her notice and she quotes widely from British and American 
writers. But undiscriminating quotation of this kind, while fun, is bewildering to 
the general reader, for it is hard to distinguish the nodding of the serious scholar 
from the eccentricities of the purely fatuous. The result resembles those Speakers’ 
Notes, beloved by politicians, which carefully collect hair-raising quotations from 
the enemy with which to waken up the audience—notes in this case for the motion, 
that psychiatry is bunk. 

Barbara Wootton is not only a social scientist but equally outstanding as a 
magistrate and at times I felt that social researchers were being brought up before 
the beak and given as severe a dressing-down as if they had been caught lifting a 
toy in a chain store. I am sure that she regrets tha, 34 Edward IiI gives her no 
power to bind them over to use proper controls and to define their field of investiga- 
tion. As I understand it, the broad thesis of this book is that social science is most 
reliable where it can avoid “‘value soaked definitions” and deal with material which 
can be treated by objective measurement. Anti-social behaviour too often means 
behaviour which annoys the conventional majority. It is not by chance that in an 
American work on social pathology with Prostitution and the Prostitutes is lumped 
Radicalism and the Radicals. The author tears into shreds most of the theories 
of delinquency and indeed delinquency itself as an objectively defined field. She 
is less happy in finding anything to put in their place, though it seems clear that she 
thinks that we would go a long way if we got rid of physical ill health, poverty and 


> evil material surroundings. But the baffling probiem still remains: What is it that 


makes some people overcome the material difficulties that capsize others? 

Nor when in full cry does she always reck her own rede. For example, in talking 
of “highly subjective assessments” she refers to experience in juvenile courts of the 
“intense hostility to delinquent children’’ which teachers “‘not infrequently reflect’’. 
In the absence of any calculus of intensity or calendar of frequency, it is impossible 
to compare that with my own subjective assessment, based on comparable experi- 
ence, that “‘most” teachers make an effort to be “helpful and fair.” 

If the social worker followed her psychiatric teaching more assiduously and was 
not the “‘good sensible woman”’ she is rather ashamed of being, she would, and 
would deserve, to have her face slapped by her exasperated clients. Barbara Woot- 
ton makes the point very fairly that “the impact of psychiatric concepts has been 
in overwhelming degree a humanizing influence.’ More that that, I would have 
thought, conceding that much psychiatry is half-baked, it was a positive advantage 


, that good sensible women should be trained to look below the surface and beyond 


Gorel 
/ 


the explicit problems of their clients. Social workers, she says, are needed to do 
jobs that the rich get done by confidential secretaries. But do the rich never need 
Psychiatric help? In the smoking room of the House of Commons and I suspect in 
the senior common rooms of university colleges, there must be many who would be 
all the better for a good psychiatrist to explore unconscious and hidden motivations. 

Barbara Wootton is rightly unsparing in her criticism of slovenly thinking, but 
she is no theorist in an ivory tower. She has to tackle in court the intractable 
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problems of maddening young delinquents. The lesson of this remarkable book is 
perhaps that in spite of all her massive schoiarship she has to do it, as the less 
skilled of us do, by guess, if not by God. JAMES E. MACCOLL 
Social Science and Social Pathology. By Barbara Wootton. George Allen and Unwin, 


35s. Od. 
WORLD ECONOMY | 


Some knowledge of economics is essential if we are to have a chance of under- 
standing the various political alignments and manoeuvres among the nations of 
the world. Almost simultaneously two books have been published which will 
between them go a long way towards eliminating the natural puzzlement of the 
layman. Professor Brown’s book explains in simple, direct language, the scales 
of values to be used when comparing and assessing national or regional economies, 
He points out that human knowledge and ability must be included as part of the 
wealth of an economy, perhaps its most important part. He deals with productivity, 
mechanization and transport, and demonstrates that although mechanization means 
that a man can produce infinitely more, it requires other men to make and maintain 
the equipment, so that the additional capital and maintenance expenditure may 
reduce considerably the saving expected. ' 

After describing briefly how economies grow he turns to specialization and 
international complementarity. The combined distribution of natural resources 
and of population lead a country to specialize in one or two products, and it would 
be reasonable therefore to expect two countries having good communications 
between them, and one being chiefly manufacturing the other agricultural, to be 
economically complementary. But there is no reason why their trade should 
balance. There is a strong tendency for big unspecialized countries to have their 
imports more concentrated both in kind and geographically than their exports, 
and for small and specialized ones to be in the opposite position. 

This question of why certain areas of the world should specialize economically 
in particular ways is the chief subject of the book by J. P. Cole. Starting with a 
general discussion of maps and projections, he does much to explode the dangerous 
theory, unfortunately inculcated on most of us from infancy, that north is “top” 
and south “bottom’’ and thereby somehow inferior. He summarizes the spread of 
European influence, and has some interesting things to say about statistics, popu: | 
lation and production in general. Dividing the globe into twelve regions on histori- § 
cal principles, the author describes the area and population, the present economy and 
future possibilities of each in turn. His use of hemispherical maps centred on an | 
important city in each region is most refreshing, and the position of the Soviet 
Union, commanding Mackinder’s “‘Heartland’’, is not overlooked. 

Unhappily the title of this book is misleading; “economics of world affairs” 
would have been better. The reader will learn little but economic geography here. 
There is the sketchiest of reference to climate and vegetation, and virtually none 
at all to the physical characteristics of the major geographical regions. The author 
might never have read some of the works listed in the admirable bibliography at the | 
end, such as W. G. East’s The Geography Behind History. When he tells us, for 
instance, that the “‘earliest centres of modern industry in the U.S.A. were in New 
England” he fails to tell us why. Or, speaking of maize production in the U.S.S.R., 
he says: “‘An elementary knowledge of condition necessary for its cultivation would 
have shown [Khrushchev] that in the Soviet Union the relatively small Georgian 
republic is the only region in which conditions are ideal for its growth. It was being , 
cultivated there long before Khrushchev was born (but during the Soviet period has 
been largely replaced there by tea).’’ The reader may well ask why this should be 
and precisely what are the conditions necessary. | Whoever has read these two 
books, together with Connell-Smith’s Pattern of the Post-war World and Spotlight 
on Asia by Guy Wint (reviewed in this journal, May, 1956), will be equipped with | 


—— 


a balanced, informed view of current world events. G. J. BONTOFT 
Introduction to the World Economy. By A. J. Brown. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 0d. 
Geography of World Affairs. By J. P. Cole. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 
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RUSSIA’S REVOLUTIONARY THOUGHT 


The ferment of ideas during the period which followed the Napoleonic wars is of 
great importance in endeavouring to trace the course of events which led up to the 
Russia of today. Richard Hare now follows his first book, Pioneers of Russian Social 
Thought with one dealing with various streams of thought in Russia during the 
last half of last century, roughly in fact since the Crimean War and the reign of 
Nicolas I. During this period the seeds were laid of the various movements which 
culminated ultimately in the October Revolution. The author uses as the medium 
for his work the personalities of important people, such as revolutionaries, writers, 
religious thinkers and statesmen, to give a picture of the kind of ideas which were 
circulating in Russia during those times. The question uppermost in the minds of 
Russians at that time was largely whether Russia should blindly follow the West, 
accept its science, technology, industrial system, constitutional monarchy, parlia- 
mentarism and the idea of civil liberty or whether she should become more selective, 
choosing what was suitable for her from the West and rejecting the rest. There was 
during this time a constant struggle between those who would slavishly imitate the 
West, who regarded Russia as backward, even barbaric, and those like the Slavo- 
phils, who considered that Russia had the basis of a civilization of her own which 
would enable her to enter the modern world but avoiding many of its mistakes. 

During the eighteenth century the aristocratic and land-owning classes in Russia 
were fascinated by the culture of Western Europe, particularly the French. They 
regarded themselves as a class apart from the rest of their countrymen and destined 
to purvey new ideas. Gradually however as nineteenth century industrialism crept 
into the amorphous society of the Eastern Slavs, a revulsion of feeling began to be 
felt. Unbridled self-seeking and profit-making was seen to be the reverse side of 
the coin of Western enlightenment. Slums and poverty went hand in hand with 
the accumulation of wealth and indifference to religion. 

It was impossible to stop the Western industrial system from permeating Russia. 
After the Crimean War and the death of Nicolas I it became obvious that Russia 
could not stand up to the West unless there were important changes. The iudicial 
and administrative reforms of Alexander II and the emancipation of the serfs were 
the first fruits of the reaction to the coming of the new industrial society. But the 
autocracy continued and the ruling classes among the landowners and the bureau- 
cracy resisted parliamentary democracy. Moreover the reforms themselves were 
half-hearted and so disillusionment spread. The liberal Tsar who had sponsored the 
reforms was assassinated and various forms of terrorism and Nihilism spread. Re- 
action set in under Alexander III and Russia entered the 1914-1918 war with 
antiquated weapons. Social discontent, incompetence and corruption in high places 
did the rest. Russia stuck to the relics of Byzantine Caesarism, while trying to fight 
a modern war. So the way was prepared for Lenin. 

Mr. Hare describes the life, character and work of selected Russians who, he 
thinks, represented important aspects of Russian thought and intellectual strivings. 
Thus he takes a “*Plebeian Conservative” of the reform period, A. V. Nitenko, as 
an example of a moderate, if muddled, reformer. He gives a very detailed account 
of the lives of Bakunin, Turgenev, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy and he ends with 
biographies of religious-minded intellectuals, like Feodorov, Soloveov and Rosanov 
and “Three Thinking Statesmen’’, Pobyedonostsev, Witte and Stolypin. There are 
certainly other characters in the period under review who could claim a place in the 
list but of course there is a limit to space; still one wonders whether he need have 
gone to such details over the life of Bakunin and Tolstoy and whether he could not 
have devoted a little space to, say, Chekhov. 

The author shows clearly the two conflicting currents of thought which dominated 
Russians throughout the best part of the nineteenth century—the Western school 
of Peter the Great and the Eastern or Slavophil school. There were also two 
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schools of thought which conflicted within the revolutionary movement: the 
Nihilist view that the old regime must be destroyed and totally uprooted before the 
new can be founded, and the view which is prepared to build the new on the top of 
the old. One sees that the first idea propounded by Bakunin, Soloveov and Feodoroy 
seems to have finally dominated the revolutionary movement rather than the ideas 
of Karl Marx and of his disciple, Plekhanov. So the Bolsheviks, although they 
called themselves Marxists, had a strain of Nihilism in their philosophy and Lenin 
himself used to say that they must uproot before they could build. 

Dostoevsky’s life is dealt with fully in one chapter and the dilemma is posed by 
the Grand Inquisitor in The Brothers Karamazov that man must choose between 
spiritual liberty and material welfare. The two chapters on Tolstoy give a good 
picture of that amazing and contradictory character, and the portrait of Pobye- 
donostsev shows him to be less a dull reactionary and much more a far-sighted 
sceptic who realized the weakness of the autocracy and foresaw much of what was 
coming. Altogether Mr. Hare has done a good piece of work on a difficult 


subject. 
’ M. PHILIPS PRICE 


Portraits of Russian Personalities. By Richard Hare. Oxford University Press. 42s. Od. 


GERMAN HISTORY 


To summarize German History from 1815 to 1945 in 230 pages is a task both 
difficult and ambitious. There are naturaily grave dangers in such an attempt. 
Many events are necessarily subject to different interpretations. One must admire 
not only Mr. Passant’s courage but his stupendous knowledge of the subject which 
enabled him to divide the wheat from the chaff. The book gains interest from the 
fact that the author has based it on lectures to naval officers during the last war; it 
reveals that there was certainly no spirit of vindictiveness apparent against the then 
enemy, which speaks very much in favour of the author. The pernicious influence of 
Bismarck’s rule, with its fateful and fatal consequences on the political develop- 
ment of Germany and the political parties, is made evident. Yet one would have 
wished for a little more elucidation on this point. The promising beginnings of 
parliamentary life in Germany are not sufficientiy stressed; men such as Lasker, 
Forckenbeck, Bamberger, Eugen Richter, are not even mentioned. The present 
century receives more attention, and the account of the decisive years leading up to 
August, 1914, is masterly in clarity and brevity. So is the treatment of the Weimar 
Republic and the years of Nazi domination. The map of the Sudetenland on page 
203 seems to thls reviewer to err in favour of the territory (in the region of the Eger) 
with a German minority exceeding 90 per cent, but this may be due to its small scale. 
Unfortunately the index seems to have been hurriedly compiled and there are some 
serious mistakes. The Emperor Frederick III is given as Emperor of Germany—a 
misstatement—and again as Frederick Crown Prince of Prussia, and the references 
to him on pages 45, 55 and 56 of the text are not recorded in the index; although it 
is stated that King William I of Prussia was proclaimed ““German Emperor” at 
Versailles he is entered in the register as Emperor of Germany, as also are both his 
son and grandson. But these shortcomings cannot reduce the importance of the 
book which, more than any other, can be recommended as the best short history 
of modern Germany. In spite of its brevity it is a mine of objective information. 

Professor Dehio’s collection of essays is both much more and much less. It 
presupposes a thorough knowledge not only of German but of European history. 
It describes and interprets well. What most impresses the reviewer is a frankness 
which does not shirk any issue, painful though it must sometimes be for a historian 
to criticize his expert colleagues. There is an unusual degree of candour in this book; 
some men, revered not only in Germany, and not generally considered as nationalists 
—such men as Hans Delbriick, Herman Oncken and Friedrich Naumann—are 
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shown at least in some of their writings to be almost rabid chauvinists. Some years 
ago Professor Ritter pointed out in Europa und die deutsche Frage how these men 
tried to reconcile German nationalism with their idea of liberalism, and that their 
enthusiasm for the German navy was keener than that exhibited in military circles. 
But Professor Dehio shows this trend much more clearly, not by accusing these 
men but by simple statements of fact. The British reader is of course free to form 
his own judgment, which need not agree with the conclusions of either professor. 
Professor Dehio’s candour goes further: his analysis of the Versailles settlement of 
1919 is the most penetrating which has yet come out of Germany. Judged by these 
essays he belongs to the first rank of European historians. People in this country 
sometimes question the difference between Weimar and Bonn; this book provides a 
clear proof that Bonn is not Weimar. Not only does the author deserve our thanks, 
but also the translator, Dieter Pevsner, whose work cannot have been easy: in 
all a book strongly recommended. RICHARD BARKELEY 
A .—~ nd of Germany: 1815-1945. By E. J. Passant. Cambridge University Press. 
S. 


Germany and World Politics in the Twentieth Century. By Ludwig Dehio. Translated by 
Dieter Pevsner. Chatto and Windus. 18s. Od. 


KNIGHT OF THE AIR 

This is the story of Antione de Saint-Exupery, aviator, inventor, poet, painter, 
novelist and profound thinker. Born of a distinguished Limousin family in the 
first year of the twentieth century, he was intended for the navy, but, having failed 
to pass the entrance examination, he learned to fly in his spare time and in 1926 
became a pilot for Aeropostale, flying the mails to Africa and later, as Director of 
Aeroposta Argentina, throughout South America. He was a superbly good and 
daring pilot with a flair for inventing all kinds of gadgets for the improvement of 
the rather primitive aircraft in use. 

At the same time, the immense solitudes, the infinitely varied moods, the cruelty 
and the teauty of flight called to the deeply poetic spirit within him and he began 
to describe them in a manner which has never up to now been surpassed by any 
other writer. Indeed it may be said that Saint-Exupery was the only writer of 
genius whom aviation has produced. He was first and foremost a novelist. His 
first book Southern Mail was based on his experiences as airport manager at Cabo 
Juby in Spanish North West Africa, his second Night Flight had a South American 
setting. Then came Wind, Sand and Stars, almost entirely autobiographical, which 
exhibits Saint-Ex at the height of his powers as a descriptive writer and as a philo- 
sopher. Flying was the means by which he could approach most nearly to the 
essence of things. ‘‘The machine does not isolate man from the great problems 
of nature, but plunges him more deeply into them.” 

With the coming of the war in 1939, he overcame every obstacle, age, flying 
inuries and the rest, to fly on active service and was posted to a reconnaissance 
group. Flight to Arras sums up his experience in the hopeless battles of May and 
June, 1940, and expresses unequivocally the faith which he never lost in a rebirth, 
out of defeat, of his beloved native land and the certainty that he would have an 
active part in that resurgence. For him, life in occupied France was an impossibility 
and he went to America, where he wrote Letter to a Hostage, in which he poured 


‘out his passionate sympathy with his fellow-countrymen in their captivity, and 


The Little Prince, a charming fable, illustrated with the author’s own delicious 
aquarelles, which, though ostensibly a children’s fairy tale, contains a deeper 
revelation of his life and personality than is to be found in any of his other books. 
In 1943, Saint-Exupery realized his wish to rejoin his old group on active service 
and flew with them in preparation for the allied landings in Southern France until 
his death on a reconnaissance mission on July 31, 1944. Of several books pos- 
thumously published, the most important is his long, unfinished parable The 
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Wisdom of the Sands. : 


Mr. Maxwell Smith’s book, first published in the United States in 1956, and now} 
enlarged, is a valuable contribution to the history of aviation and to an “a 


standing of this lovable and intensely human genius. 
~~ y 8 DouGLas COLYER} 


Knight of the Air. By Maxwell A. Smith. Cassell. 18s. Od. | 


TEXTUAL AND LITERARY CRITICISM 


The textual critic is concerned with the minutiae of literature, the close analysis| 
of every sentence and the exact meaning of every word. He is regarded with ) 
amused tolerance by many literary critics, whose field of investigation covers the| 
wider issues of aesthetic, moral and philosophical values. 

The two species inhabit different worlds and have generally accepted this 
dichotomy as an unavoidable fact of academic literary life, even exacerbating the 
Situation at times by petulant, ill-informed attacks across the separating chasm. 
Such a state of affairs is a twentieth century phenomenon and cannot be in the best 
interests of literature. As Professor Bowers observes, the literary critic, by his 
ignorance of textual analysis and of editing standards, is completely at the mercy 
of the editor. The two branches of criticism should be in partnership not in opposi- 
tion and it is stimulating to witness the fine flow of indignation the situation evokes 
in Professor Bowers: 

Every practising critic, for the humility of his soul, ought to study the transmission 
of some appropriate text. If he did, he would raise such an outcry that we should no 
longer be reading most of the great English and American classics in texts that are 
inexcusably corrupt. We should no longer complacently accept the sleazy editing 
that even today too often marks the presentation of works of literature to the student 
and to the general public. 

Ten years ago two distinguished Shakespearean scholars issued editions of the 
works that were textually almost identical with editions published in 1864, ignoring 
completely the considerable body of emendations resulting from twentieth century 
scholarship. Professor Bowers, however, is no carping pedant irritated if ‘lanthorn’ 
be given as ‘lantern’. But he is concerned when the whole interpretation of a 
passage is suspect because, as in Hamlet for instance, ‘sullied flesh’ appears as 
‘solid flesh’, and ‘pious bawds’ is rendered as ‘pious bonds’. 

Errors in punctuation in modern reprints of Tristram Shandy are at the rate of 
fifteen or more to a page. Combined with a multiplicity of spelling alterations they 
frequently destroy both sense and meaning. Perpetuated misprints are not confined 
to the classics. Professor Bowers indicates a number in the later editions of the 
poetry of T. S. Eliot, and takes Professor Empson to task for basing an argument 
about one of Mr. Eliot’s poems on an ambiguity derived, not from the original 
text, but from a juxtaposition of printer’s errors. The book’s case rests mainly 
on Professor Bower’s examination of the manuscripts of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass, and on recent tectual criticism of Shakespeare. His approach is provocative 4 
and stimulating and his book should interest all concerned with the appreciation of 
literature or the practice of criticism. 

After the textual critic, the literary critic, Professor Walsh, who is in the best 
Leavis tradition with a book that is a lucid challenge to those who are willing to 
accept the relevance of literature to daily living. He is concerned with the educational 
theories, whether explicit or implicit, in the writings of, among others, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Yeats, Henry James and D. H. Lawrence, and pleads for 4} 
searching reassessment of contemporary theory and practice. In words that should 
be burned over every training college notice board he writes: 

The student of education is concerned only secondarily with extending his knowledge 
and accumulating information; his first concern is with cultivating personal quality, 

with deepening his power of discernment, with increasing the nervousness and relevance 
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of his response, with forming a standard which is personally significant and of more 
than personal validity. 

To this end all students of education should be students of literature. They would 


| gain much from reading Professor Walsh’s arguments and from considering how 


best to apply his humane precepts to the day-by-day business of teaching in school 
and university. B. EVAN OWEN 


Textual and Literary Criticism. By Fredson Bowers. Cambridge. 22s. 6d. 
The Use of Imagination. By William Walsh. Chatto and Windus. 25s. Od. 


THE MORAL ASPECT 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Vincent Buckley’s volume should have been given a 
title which promises more than the contents fulfil; those readers who have been led 
to expect the logical development of a central thesis, with at least some hint of a 
conciusion, may well be disappointed. The volume is primarily concerned with the 
examination of the critical work of Matthew Arnold, T. S. Eliot and F. R. Leavis 
from a particular point of view, and is merely an approach to the study of the 
relation between poetry and morality. Indeed, the appendices are a good deal more 
relevant than the actual studies. In his natural reluctance “to rush to declare 
himself’? Mr. Buckley skirts all round the subject, relying upon his expository 
method to communicate what he very obviously has in mind, but nowhere, 
specifically expresses; though it should be emphasized that his exposition is sound 
and shrewd enough to command respect. Since these three critics have very different 
conceptions of “‘the moral status of poetry’’, and two of them have avoided defini- 
tions which might be used in evidence against them, Mr. Buckley’s treatment of 
their ideas calls for comparisons and connecting-links to establish a valid line of 
argument. Tocomplain is not to deny the quality of his mental equipment and 
the individual blend of sensibility and common sense which he brings to critical 
analysis. Again and again he offers insights which reveal an extraordinary capacity 
for seizing upon and illuminating the most significant passages of the work under 
consideration. It is to be hoped that he will allow his gifts freer rein in his next 
volume, for it is extremely unlikely that he has finished with the subject. 

It is the moral aspect of Anne Bronté’s life and work that is emphasized by the 
co-authors of the first study to be entirely devoted to the poet and novelist who has, 
for so many years, been overshadowed by her more talented sisters. Charlotte and 
Emily. The volume is in two parts: Miss Ada Harrison, who died before the proofs 
appeared, being responsible for the biographical section; and Mr. Derek Stanford 
having undertaken the examination and assessment of the poetry and prose. 
While Miss Harrison’s account of the family life of the Brontés is competently 
written, if verging on the sentimental at times and somewhat biased in its references 
to Charlotte, one must turn to Mr. Stanford’s section for sagacious comment, 
skilful analysis, and clear understanding of both the character and the creative 
work of Anne Bronté (though even he cannot resist an occasional thrust at Char- 
lotte, whom he sees as Anne’s “‘well-wishing bad fairy’’). Anne’s poetry, he main- 
tains, was the product of the reflective imagination, ‘‘an habitual power of mind 
Playing backwards and forwards over past experience, re-creating scenes and 
Situations, not as objective history, but as the material of personal feelings, dis- 
covering their meaning in the light of later experience, and passing judgment on 
them in accordance with this knowledge.” For the purpose of discussion he 
examines the poetry under the four headings of Poetic Fiction, Love Poems, 
Didactic Poems, and Religious Poems, and succeeds not only in making his point, 
but also in calling attention to elements which have previously been overlooked 
simply because critics have been searching in Anne’s work for the characteristic 
qualities of Emily and Charlctte, rather than for the features peculiar to Anne 
herself. Mr. Stanford’s observations on the novels are equally enlightening. This 
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volume will send readers back to Anne Bronté with open minds and a new awarenes 
HOWARD SERGEA 
Poetry and Morality. By Vincent Buckley. Chatto and Windus. 21s. Od. 
Anne Bronté: Her Life and Work. By Ada Harrison and Derek Stanford. Methuen. 25s. 0@ 
THE BRITISH ABROAD 

With the awakening of West Africa one must heartily welcome such a book 4 
Mr. Crowder’s; he has spent many months in various parts of the region, where h 
lived on intimate terms with every section of the community. It was not so much 
the exotic tribal Africa of the pagans as the new Africa of the politicians thaf 
fascinated him. This, he thinks, is not the time to lament the noble savage, who ag 
he becomes increasingly engulfed in the materialist society of the West will, ong 
hopes, retain his refreshing individuality. No girl of the Balantas will consider 
marrying a youth who has not stolen a cow, a nocturnal enterprise not easily 
accomplished. It seems that in Dakar the favourite drink, named ‘Car Rapide’ after 
the local bus service, is composed of beer, methylated spirits and a drop of petrol 
On the other hand you find in Dakar that the grounding of the Africans in French 
culture is far ahead of what prevails in British West Africa. And the autnor hag 
such an eye for interesting details that, for instance, he tells us of a chief, stub 
fingered from the ravages of leprosy, who is actually the village watch repairer, 
Many have been the famous men who have sojourned in the island of Gorée, 
among them Vasco da Gama, Columbus and St. Francis Xavier. In the gracious 
Maison des Esclaves thousands of miserable wretches, seized from their villages, 
were imprisoned until a ship took them away. Sir Robert Bristow, wh ose lasting 
memorial is Willingdon Island, constructed in the middle of India’s south-west 
harbour which in his day lay between Cochin, Travancore and British India. does 
not actually allude to St. Francis but reminds us that as a remarkable tribute to the 
justice and influence of Portugal’s great Albuquerque both Muslim and Hindus 
visit his tomb in Goa and pray for his help and protection against the maladministra- 
tion and incompetence of his successors. He might have mentioned that once 4 
year when the silver sarcophagus is brought down from its niche in the cathedral 
of Old Goa, Muslims, Hindus and Christians join in their devotions to St. Francis. 
Sir Robert explains how an artificial island is built in much detail for the layman. 
But his descriptions of the men with whom he was brought into contact are 
occasionally quite absorbing. He might, however, have given his readers a fuller 
account of the Maharajah of Cochin, beyond saying that in this matriarchal State 
the succession went to the eldest sister’s eldest sons. Thus the Maharajah was 
always an elderly gentleman when he succeeded; the one with whom I came into 
contact used to gather his chauffeurs and gardeners round him and read to these 
illiterate persons the contents of a local newspaper. 

Among the difficulties that Sir Robert had to overcome was the rather natural 
hostility of the shipping agents who had carried on a lucrative business by trans 
porting goods in lighters to and from godowns built alongside the existing shallow 
wharves. The ship-owners might well prefer a modern harbour, but the shipping 
visitor arrived and suggested to Sir Robert that instead of the frontage inhabited by 
all the rich people in the town of Ernakulam he should prefer an alternative site 
which would not imply compensation to those wealthy people; it turned out, 
however, that this gentleman had himself bought the alternative site, but his plan, 
one is glad to hear, miscarried. And so, gradually, the artificial island was con- 
structed; the final dredging and pumping through the pipeline involved large 
quantities of miscellanea such as jettisoned cargo, bundles of hoop iron, cannoa 
balls, masses of tangled wire rope, remains of old boats, heaps of stone ballast 
and coins of every denomination. HENRY BAERLEIN 
Pagans and Politicians. By Michael Crowder. Hutchinson. 25s. Od. 

Cochin Saga. By Sir Robert Bristow. Cassell. 30s. Od. 
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